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Reference to the minutes of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Richmond, Virginia, December 3, 4, 1936, as re- 
corded on page 24 of Volume I, Number 1 shows the following official action authorizing 
this publication. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the Association voted to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Publications appointed at the fortieth annual meeting. : 


The Committee on Publications of the Southern Association unanimously submits the 
following recommendations: a 


‘1. That a Southern Association Quarterly be issued. 


2. That a board of five members be held responsible for securing an editor and 
supervising all matters pertaining to the publication and distribution of the Quarterly. 
This board is to be composed of the secretaries of the three commissions, the president 
and the secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


a a 


3, 4. (These sections recommended as to the character of the four issues and made 
appropriation for publication, See page cited above.) 


In accordance with these resolutions a Board of Publication was set up, the editor elected, _ 
and the editorial committee constituted to consist of the President and the Secretary of 
the Association acting with the editor. 
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OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By 
GUY E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 
Association of American Colleges 


PREFACE 


At the 1936 meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, held at Richmond, Virginia, Headmaster Spencer J. McCallie 
of Chattanooga, made a motion, buttressed with an explanatory statement, 
that a committee be appointed to prepare a history of the Association. The 
proposal was unanimously adopted. The committee appointed was com- 
posed of President Theodore H. Jack of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Professor William D. Hooper of the University of Georgia, and President 
Guy E. Snavely of Birmingham-Southern College. Because of pressure of 
other interests on the part of all three, and partly because the third member 
of the committee left the area of the Southern Association in 1937 to become 
Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges, the project 
was allowed to lapse for several years. 

About two years ago, I realized that the Association would soon be pass- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary and that nothing had been done about the pro- 
posed history. After a conference with Professor Hooper, who has recently 
died, and President Jack, it was agreed that I should be responsible for 
writing the history. Approval of this plan was given President Jack and 
me at a conference with President G. D. Humphrey of Mississippi State 
College, at that time president of the Association, in Washington at the 
time of the annual meeting of the American Council on Education in May, 
1944. President Humphrey’s approval was ratified by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association at its next meeting. 

My information has been obtained from many sources. I have consulted 
a number of times with Professor Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University and 
with President Henry Nelson Snyder of Wofford College, the two surviving 
members of the group that participated in the organization of the Associa- 
tion. I have read the minutes of all of the meetings of the Association and 
many of the addresses, some of them very carefully. It was my privilege 
to write nearly one quarter of all these sets of “Minutes.” It has been my 
good fortune also to have been Secretary-Treasurer of the Association dur- 
ing the days of its greatest expansion in membership and activities. The 
college membership grew from 100 in 1926 to 185 in 1937. The high school 
membership increased from 847 to 1203 during the same period. During 
the same lapse of time occurred a pronounced change in leadership. The 
so-called “closed corporation” of the liberal arts colleges and private schools 
that had organized the Association has been broadened to include changing 
leaders from teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, technical colleges, and the 
large public school membership. : 

The eleven presidents of the Association during my secretaryship—Jack, 
[vy, Marquis, Campbell, Brown, Roemer, Few, McVey, Heidelberg, Davis, 
[ves—all without exception were most friendly, sympathetic, and codpera- 
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tive in the work of my office. They gave freely of their time and energy 
to the welfare and interests of the Association. They all exhibited a high 
devotion to its work and to the problems of educational betterment in the 
South. 

Never will be forgotten the long and late hours spent by the Executive 
Committee on hearing and discussing reports from the various commissions. 
The full meetings of the Association during this period were scheduled to 
begin on Thursday morning of the week of the Annual Meeting. The pre- 
ceding days and most of the nights of the week were utilized by busy com- 
missions and sub-committees. Consequently on Wednesday of the annual 
meeting week, the Executive Committee pondered the recommendations 
and prepared the agenda for the ratification of the full membership of the 
Association. Sometimes the Executive Committee would approve without 
hesitation the recommendations presented by the chairman and secretary 
of the respective commissions; on other occasions there would be searching 
questions and considerable discussion. Uusally the Executive Committee 
was unable to complete the work until long after midnight. 

For several years I had the high privilege of serving on the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education. My committee assignment was 
“standards.” I served also on several of the sub-committees of the Com- 
mission which made “‘special studies” of colleges in Mississippi, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. In one instance I recall vividly the unexpected re- 
quest that I act as chairman of our sub-committee of three to present our 
findings and impressions to a suddenly called meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the college we were “‘inspecting.” 

Another committee assignment was an historic one. Under pressure 
from the Commission on Secondary Schools, who had appointed a sub- 
committee for the purpose, I was urged to change the one volume “‘Pro- 
ceedings” into a three or four volume ‘“‘Quarterly.”” Doubtless I was ap- 
palled at the idea of expanded editorial labor when I remembered the time- 
consuming position I held as a college president. Furthermore I honestly 
felt that it would be simpler and easier for the work of the member institu- 
tions to have all the actions of the annual meeting incorporated in one vol- 
ume. Finally the Executive Committee appointed a committee on publi- 
cations to canvass the whole situation and make a report for action by the 
Association. Yielding to the persistent and amiable persuasion of my fellow 
committee-member, Professor William R. Smithy of the University of Vir- 
ginia, I voted with the rest of the Committee so that the report was unani- 
mous that the “Quarterly” be established. That our decision was correct 
is indicated by the excellent QuARTERLY that was established and has con- 
tinued under the editorship of Professor Holland Holton of Duke University, 
since final action was taken at the annual meeting in Richmond in 1936. 

For eight years previous to election as Secretary-Treasurer, I attended 
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the meetings and kept closely in touch with the work of the Association, 
first in r919 as dean of Converse College and later as president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, until 1937. During the past eight years, I have 
kept just as closely in touch, not only for sentimental reasons due to past 
experiences and affiliations, but also because of contact with the four-year 
colleges in the South which are members of the Association of American 
Colleges. This gives me an opportunity to continue the close relationship 
with the administrative heads of colleges and universities in the Southern 
Association. Since accepting my new position I have been able to attend 
several of the annual meetings of the Association. With very few excep- 
tions, I probably have attended more annual meetings of the Association 
than any of the present heads of member institutions. 

My thanks are due to President T. H. Jack for general observations about 
the project, to Editor Holland Holton for advice on various details, and to 
President G. D. Humphrey for his patience in offering suggestions and read- 
ing the manuscript before transmission to the Editor of the SourTHERN 


ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. 
Guy E. SNAVELY 


For chapter headings see p. 421, preceding. 


CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY DAYS 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was or- 
ganized in Atlanta, Georgia, November 6, 1895. The laxity of prevailing 
standards made such an organization imperative. Institutions labelled 
universities were in some cases mere high schools and in other cases second- 
rate colleges. Not one, however, was simply a paper university existing 
principally to sell degrees, as is still the case of some so-called “universities” 
scattered throughout the nation, without any accreditment whatsoever. 

The call for the organization meeting was sent out by a committee, se- 
lected for the purpose by the faculty of Vanderbilt University. The pur- 
poses given for calling the meeting were: 


“1. To organize Southern Schools and colleges, for codperation and 
mutual assistance; 

“2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniformity of 
entrance requirements; 

**3. To develop preparatory schools and cut off this work from the col- 


leges.”’ 


A constitution and by-laws were adopted at the orgnaization meeting. 
Here is the list of the charter members, together with their representatives 
at the first meeting: 


Vanderbilt University—Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Professor W. M. 
Baskervill 

University of North Carolina—President George T. Winston 

University of the South—Professor William Peterfield Trent 

University of Mississippi—Chancellor R. B. Fulton, Professor R. W. 
Jones 

Washington and Lee University—Professor S. T. Moreland 

Trinity College (now Duke University)—Professor Edwin Mims 


Chancellor James Hampton Kirkland of Vanderbilt University was the 
prime mover of the early days of the Association. He was the first secretary. 
He held the office from 1895 to 1908, a longer term than any other. 

The first president of the Association was President George T. Winston 
of the University of North Carolina. All the presidents and secretaries of 
the first half century of the Association are listed in Appendix I of this study. 

The story of the beginning of the Association has been ably told in the 
memoir of the late Chancellor Kirkland by President Theodore H. Jack 
of Randolph Macon Woman’s College. President Jack was secretary of 
the Association from 1923-26 and president in 1926-27, while he was dean 
of Emory University. He has served continously on the Commission on 
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Higher Institutions for some twenty years and has been a member of the 
Committee for Negro Schools since its establishment in 1929. With the 
permission of this indefatigable worker for the welfare of the Southern 
schools and colleges for both races, we quote his interesting account of the 
inception of the Association. 


In the minutes of the faculty of Vanderbilt University under the date of March 
26, 1895, this notation appears: 


“A paper was presented by Professor Baskervill inviting Southern schools and 
colleges to codperate in a movement for the formation of a Southern Association 
of Schools and Colleges. On motion a committee was appointed to promote 
this movement.” 


In this very simple action—an action at the time probably considered by the fac- 
ulty, if seriously considered at all, as merely one other idea from the seething brain 
of a young, vigorous, forward-looking new chancellor—is found the germ of a veri- 
table educational renaissance in the South. 

In 1893, less than two years before this significant resolution was passed, a young 
classical scholar, James Hampton Kirkland, just thirty-four years of age, had been 
elected to the Chancellorship of Vanderbilt University. Kirkland, born in a Meth- 
odist parsonage in Spartanburg, South Carolina, on September g, 1859, received 
his bachelor’s degree from Wofford College, taught in the schools of the state and 
in his Alma Mater for eight years, received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Leipzig, Germany, in 1885, and in 1886 became Professor of Latin 
in Vanderbilt University, a post he filled with such distinction that his election as 
Chancellor followed in 1893. 

When Kirkland assumed his new and responsible duties, the educational situation 
in the South was dark and discouraging. The War between the States, less than 
thirty years in the past, had left the South economically disorganized, economically 
unable to provide even reasonably satisfactory conditions in education for its on- 
coming young people. Though there were in all of the states of the Southern area © 
some systems of secondary state-supported schools, they were in most cases poorly — 
equipped, poorly manned, largely ineffective and inefficient. In many of the states. 
privately supported preparatory schools had been established, but these were rela- 
tively few in number and supplied only a small number of students for the colleges. 
The colleges of the South were in a similar plight. Before the War, the institutions 
of higher education in the South had occupied an outstanding position in the na- 
tion. The destructive nature of the War had practically shattered the Southern 
colleges. They were, in the late eighties and early nineties, just beginning to re- 
cover, and slowly, from the havoc wrought in their economic and human resources. 
The whole educational picture was tragic, chaotic, almost hopeless. 

This was the Southern educational picture when the young, vigorous, idealistic 
far-seeing Kirkland became the leader of Vanderbilt, a relatively weak institution 
suffering as its sister-colleges of the South were suffering. Properly enough, Kirk- 
land began his work for an educational renaissance at home. His reorganization 
of Vanderbilt clearly showed his vision, his ability, and his administrative genius 
By 1895, he had rapidly fashioned a suitable fulcrum at home for use in his designs 
for a new order in Southern education. In pursuance of his plans he developed the 
idea of a coéperative attack on the South’s educational problems. In the absence 
of definite information on his planning we can only guess at the ideas that were pass- 
ing through his mind in these first years of his educational leadership, His sugges- 
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tion, as set forth in the resolution of Vanderbilt faculty, brought him support in his 
idea of a codperative effort. Another young South Carolinian, B. Lawton Wiggins 
a classically trained scholar as Kirkland was, had come to the headship of a nets 
college in Tennessee, the University of the South at Sewanee, in the same year that 
Kirkland had assumed the helm at Vanderbilt. Wiggins supported the proposal 
vigorously and heartily. Educational leaders in the other Southern states gave their 
approval to his plans. The headmasters of the leading private preparatory schools 
were eager to codperate. The idea caught like a flame in the minds of the outstand- 
ing leaders of Southern education, though they were few in numbers. But the idea 
was Kirkland’s, the leadership his, the vision his. To him must go the major credit. 
He was in simple truth the father of the Southern Association, its prophet and its 
founder. 

The next recorded item in the development of the movement is found in a minute 
of the Vanderbilt faculty, October 22, 1895: 


“On motion the Chancellor appointed the following delegates to the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges at Atlanta, Georgia: J. H. Kirkland (by 
request), H. C. Tolman, W. M. Baskervill.” 


These two quoted references are the only ones in the minutes of the Vanderbilt fac- 
ulty prior to the first meeting.1 


The continuation of the story of the founding of the Association is best 
told in the first of Kirkland’s two illuminating presidential addresses, the 
one delivered at Spartanburg, November 14, 1912: 


It was a small group of men that met in the chapel of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology seventeen years ago. Sixteen delegates were present, representing twelve 
institutions. No speeches were made. There were no outbursts of eloquence, for 
_there was no gallery to play to. But there was much earnest discussion. A serious 
tone pervaded the gathering. Men discussed the educational situation in the South 
with frankness and sincerity. Each delegate spoke of his own institution, not to 
laud or magnify, but to set forth its weaknesses and its shortcomings. In considering 
the possible organization of an Association it was recognized that there was no need 
of a general educational gathering. Such needs were already supplied, and we had 
no desire to add to the list. We did have in mind an annual gathering where the 
peculiar problems of schools and colleges might be discussed and illuminated; but 
we also had a more distinct purpose than this. The new Association was to be a 
group of institutions pledged to certain standards. It was a compact. Member- 
ship in the Association was not an honor but an obligation, the observance of which 
was not without its inconvenience and cost. The fundamental principles of the 
Association were embodied in the constitution and by-laws, and there was a pledge, 
either expressed or understood, that the provisions of the by-laws would be observed. 
At the same time care was taken that these provisions should be few in number and 
of reasonable import. The Association has never sought to interfere with the free- 
dom of each institution. The colleges and universities constituting its membership 
represent varying types and differ in a score of particulars. The points on which 
uniformity has been demanded have been a few essential principles accepted and 
approved by all. We have exercised a wise self-restraint, and no complaint has 
ever been made of unjust legislation. No institution has ever withdrawn from our 
Association through a sense of wrong done or a lack of sympathy with our purpose. 


1 The Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 4 (November, 1939), PP. 517-18. 
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’ 


The single withdrawal of a college once a member was occasioned by the increase 
in our requirements, and the institution so withdrawing has continued to affiliate 


with us. 
While our Association was formed for the purpose of general codperation in ail 


the work of school and college, yet our attention was first directed to one particular 
task, the adjustment of the relationship between the high school and the college: 
At that time most colleges conducted preparatory classes. Students left the high 
school at almost any stage of their preparation and applied for admission to college. 
If it appeared excusable they were admitted to the freshman class; if this seemed im- 
possible, they entered one of the subfreshman classes. ‘The effect of such a practice 
on the schools can easily be imagined and, indeed, is well remembered by most of us. 
There was no opportunity left for independent school work of a high grade. Colleges 
and schools competed for the same students, and, unfortunately, the colleges won 
in too many cases. While this state of affairs still exists to some extent among some 
institutions, there has been great improvement in the past seventeen years. To 
meet this condition was our first task... . 


With these explanations it is not hard to understand that few institutions were 
ready to accept the regulations agreed on. Only six colleges entered into the com- 
pact—viz., Vanderbilt University, University of North Carolina, Sewanee, Missis- 
sippi, Washington and Lee, and Trinity College. Even these were secured through 
concessions. The general requirements were not to become effective until Septem- 
ber, 1897, and the requirement in Greek in 1898. Thus, and thus only, was the 
Southern Association brought into being.? 


In addition to the delegates of the charter member colleges, already men- 
tioned, the following institutions were also represented at the organization 
meeting of the Southern Association: 


Mercer University—Professors J. T. Sellers and P. D. Pollock 
Wofford College—Professors Henry N. Snyder and A. G. Rembert 
Georgia Institute of Technology—President I. S. Hopkins 
University of Tennessee—Professor J. B. Henneman 

Tulane University—Professor J. H. Dillard 

University of Alabama—Professor T. W. Palmer 


The morning session of this first “annual’’ meeting was held at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. President I. S. Hopkins of that institution was 
elected temporary chairman and Professor Henry N. Snyder of Wofford 
College was elected temporary secretary. It was somewhat ironical ‘that 
both of the institutions represented in the temporary officers declined to 
subscribe to the by-laws adopted by the group later in the day. Wofford 
did not affiliate as a member of the Association for 22 years, and Georgia _ 
Institute of Technology waited 28 years before becoming a member. Pro- — 
fessors Palmer of Alabama, Henneman of Tennessee, and Dillard of Tulane 
signed up as charter members but had their names withdrawn upon return 
to their respective campuses. Tulane did not become a member of the i 


2 Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meetin the Associati 
. Schools of the Southern States (1912), pp. 38 ff. axe SS OS 


| 
{ 
Association until 1903, whereas the two state universities joined at the third 
annual meeting in 1897. Mercer, the only other college at the organiza- 
tion meeting, did not join the Association until IQII. 

The evening session of the first meeting was held down-town at the At- 
anta Y. M. C. A., with President Winston of the University of North Caro- 
lina in the chair. The committee on permanent organization appointed 
at the morning session—Baskervill of Vanderbilt, Trent of Sewanee, and 
Winston of North Carolina—submitted as their report the original Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Association. After debate and some slight modi- 
fications they were adopted, as given in full in Appendix II, but with the 
understanding that the By-Laws would not be operative until 1897. 

| Significant was the other resolution adopted by this earnest group of 
ence The first part of this resolution is being continually realized in 
a fine way, but the hope expressed in the latter half concerning the study 
of Latin and Greek has been almost completely unrealized. The resolution 
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ad: 
: “Resolved, That the Association strongly sympathizes with the devel- 
: opment of the State public school systems and believes that the best 
interests of popular education demand the insertion in the curriculum 
of public high schools of four years’ instruction in Latin, and as soon 
as practicable two years in Greek.’’ 


The first meeting concluded with election of officers. The slate pre- 
sented by the nominating committee, composed of Baskervill of Vanderbilt, 
Henneman of Tennessee, and Jones of Mississippi, was accepted: 


President—George T. Winston, University of North Carolina 

Vice Presidents—S. T. Moreland, Washington and Lee University; T. W. 
Palmer, University of Alabama 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio)— 
J. H. Dillard, Tulane University; W. P. Trent, University of the South; 
R. B. Fulton, University of Mississippi. 


In a recent interview with the writer the venerable Henry Nelson Snyder, 
who is in good health at the age of eighty, gave some intimate details of the 
organization meeting of the Association. In answer to a query as to why 
he was chosen as secretary, Dr. Snyder replied that Kirkland knew him 
as a student and former faculty member at Vanderbilt and thought that he 
could write legibly and use good English, so he forthwith proposed him as 
temporary secretary. Upon the second inquiry as to why Wofford College 
did not sign the original constitution and by-laws so as to be a charter mem- 
ber, he replied that his colleague at the meeting, Professor A. G. Rembert, 


2 Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States (1895), p. 8. 
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was teaching Greek in Wofford College as well as in Wofford Fitting School, | 
and the president could not, or would not, raise the $1,000 needed for an- ; 
other instructor’s salary—so that Professor Rembert could give full time to: 
college teaching. The title of “fitting school” was occasionally applied in : 
those early days to the preparatory school departments of a college. 

It is of interest that Dr. Snyder was Professor of English at Wofford Col-. 
lege from 1890 to 1942, when he became president emeritus of the college : 
after serving as president for 40 years, a most unusual record. Dr. Snyder | 
also holds the unique record of being the first and only president of the 
South Carolina College Association, which has been meeting annually for 
rhore than a generation. He remembers vividly the appearance of James | 
H. Kirkland when he came to Vanderbilt University straight from several | 
years of graduate work in Germany. The young Kirkland had taken his 
doctorate in English and was quite disappointed that he had to accept the 
professorship of Latin. Like the German scholars of the time, he wore the _ 
long black Prince Albert coat with large baggy black trousers. Again like 
the European scholars he added to his dignity by a flowing beard. Dr. 
Snyder said the beard was ‘‘of a color neither red nor golden, but plain 
yellow” and rather sparse, though of considerable length. Dr. Snyder 
himself had followed the custom of his day and spent time in graduate suse 
in European universities. 


The growth of the Association was slow at first. Apparently the other_ 
colleges and schools did not desire or were unable to adjust their standards 
to meet those established by the founders of the Association. In the ‘“‘Pro- 
ceedings” of the 1910 meeting of the Association, fifteen years after the initial 
meeting, there were listed only twenty-one college members—an average 
increase of about one per year. Three of these—West Virginia University, 
University of Missouri, and Baltimore Woman’s College (now Goucher 
College)—later transferred to accrediting associations of their respective 
regions. ‘This table indicates by decades the increase of college members 
in its present area of eleven Southern States: 


1895— 6 members 1925— 81 members 
1905— 14 members 1935134 members 
1915— 32 members 1945—143 members 


In 1925 five teachers colleges in Texas were approved for membership, 
the first of that type. Twenty-one more teachers colleges were admitted 
in the next decade. This group of colleges accounts for the sudden jump 
in membership thirty years after the organization meeting. The late R. Li! 
Marquis, president of North Texas State Teachers College, with his aggress) 
sive tact and suavity, was largely responsible for convincing the “hard= 
boiled” Commission on Higher Institutions that the teachers college too 


® 
4 
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ad a place in the sun. Obviously many of the teachers on the faculties 

the secondary school members have been alumni of the teachers colleges. 
The first junior colleges were admitted in 1925. At the Annual Meeting 
nat year were approved Ward-Belmont of Nashville, Tennessee, and Vir- 
inia-Intermont of Bristol, Virginia. There were 42 junior college members 
1 1935, and in 1945 the total was 59. The late George P. Butler, president 
or many years at Augusta (Georgia) was for a number of years the chief 
rotagonist of the junior college movement in the area of the Association. 
ie had been appointed official inspector for junior colleges by the Com- 
nission on Higher Institutions. 

In 1910 the total number of member secondary schools excluding two 
a Maryland was 38, as compared with 13 in 1896, and none in 1895. Here 
s the list of the original secondary schools, elected to membership in the 
outhern Association on November 11, 1896: 


Front Royal Academy Union City Training School 
Norfolk Academy Smyrna Training School 
Danville Military Academy Hopkinsville Public School 
Pantops Academy Nashville City High School 
Waverly Training School Webb School 

Battle Ground Academy Sewanee Grammar School 


Nashville Military Institute 


Like the colleges, the secondary school membership increased very slowly 
t first. In fact, in the decade from 1902 to 1912 the trend in membership 
as downward. There were 45 members in 1902, a steady increase from 
e 13 in 1896. In 1907 the number of member secondary schools had 
adually dropped to 30. By 1912 the number had again increased to 38. 
ut the total jumped to 161 in 1913. In 1912 the new Commission on 
econdary Schools had begun to function. 

The following table shows the growth in membership of secondary schools: 


| 1895— | o members 1925— 759 members 
1905— 35 members 1935—1,154 members 
Ig15— 308 members 1945—I,285 members 


In the 1945 total are included three members not in the territory of the 
leven Southern States: 
American School Foundation, City of Mexico 


American High School, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Lago Community High School, Aruba, Netherlands West Indies . 


"hese three “‘extra-territorial’? members are private schools operated by 
itizens of the United States. The first was admitted in 1930, the other 


wo in 1939. 
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When the professional schools of the country, such as medicine, law, and 
theology, began to set up modest standards of admission, there developed 
greater interest in what the Southern Association was doing. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching also had great influence in 
the raising of collegiate standards. In 1906 the Foundation announced 4 
its first list of colleges whose faculty members would be eligible for retire-, 
ment allowances from the fund set aside for this purpose by Andrew Car- 
negie. Tulane University was the only one in the present area of the South- 
ern Association to be included. To be sure, the original Carnegie list did 
not include institutions supported by the states or by church groups. The 
latter limitation excluded Vanderbilt, then affliated with the Southern: 
Methodist Church, although it otherwise would have met the Carnegie 
requirement. 

Even if Andrew Carnegie had not assumed that the various states would 
meet their obligations concerning retirement problems of their state school | 
staffs, not one state university in the Southern area would technically have 
met the other qualifications. At the 1913 meeting of the Southern Associ- 
ation, Professor Elizabeth Avery Colton of Meredith College in North Caro- 
lina gave a tabular report * with information gathered from the catalogues of : 
the member colleges which she interpreted to show that as late as rgrr all 
of the Southern State Universities awarded the A.B. degree for less than 1 
four years of residence work. According, to Miss Colton’s study the only 7 
members in the Southern Association in 1913 that had required four years 3 
work for the Bachelor’s degree of all students in 1911 were Central University 7 
(Centre College), University of Chattanooga, Randolph-Macon College, , 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane ; 
University, and Vanderbilt University. The study indicated that the follow- - 
ing additional members would by 1914 be requiring four years study for ° 
graduation: Agnes Scott College, University of Alabama, Converse College, , 
University of Georgia, Mercer University, University of Mississippi, Uni- - 
versity of North Carolina, University of the South, Southern University * 
(Birmingham-Southern College), University of Tennessee, University of 
Texas, Trinity College (now Duke University), University of Virginia, and | dl 
Washington and Lee University. ; 

All the members of this list were apparently carrying out the by-laws of : 
the Association which permitted a college to condition a student upon not . 
more than four of the fourteen units required for admission until 1913 2 
thereafter upon only two. Miss Colton’s paper assumed that an institution 
which permitted a student to enter with condition upon as many as two 
units was in reality requiring him to do only three and six-tenths years Of — 
college work for graduation, because she assumed that he took the time 
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‘necessary to prepare for examination on these two units out of the four years 
he spent in college. She also assumed that if the college admitted any stu- 
dents with two conditions, it theoretically required only three and six-tenths 
years of genuine college work regardless of the number of students that might 
actually be admitted without conditions. She made no argument for her as- 
sumptions and presented her findings with a view to bolstering the resolution 
of the colleges to abolish conditional entrance. Her paper was probably 
quite helpful in doing this, even though persons now reading it would prob- 
ably get a false impression as to the standard of work being done in the 
better Southern colleges at that time. 

This attempt to prod the colleges into requiring absolutely fourteen units 
for admission was in line with the activity of the Carnegie Foundation, which 
included in its approved list of colleges only those requiring as many as four- 
teen units for admission. This requirement was completely in harmony 
with the ideals of the founders of the Southern Association, who were par- 
ticularly desirous of having a clear-cut cleavage between school and college. 
Other influences for improvement of college standards in the South came 
from the parallel activities of the North Central Association and of the As- 
sociation of the Middie States and Maryland. The former was organized 
in the spring of 1895 and the latter in 1888. In the original by-laws of the 
Southern Association the minimum amount of work in English demanded 
for admission to college was defined as the “‘requirements of the Association 
of Schools and Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland.” It should 
probably be pointed out in this connection that the fourteen units set for 
college admission by the Carnegie Foundation were probably not so far 
from the sixteen units now presented by the average high school graduate. 
At that time acceptable units were much more rigidly defined than at pres- 
ent, and high schools had much less latitude in offering work to meet the 
needs of their students outside of the narrowly prescribed units. The grad- 
uate of any good high school probably had at least one-half year of work 
that was not accepted within the fourteen units. ) 

But we are running ahead of our story. Let us return to the first meeting 
of the Association to consider the aims and plans of the founders. The aim 
to maintain high standards of admission to college is predominant in the 
“Object” outlined at its foundation, as indicated in the first Article of the 
Constitution ® of the Association. After announcing the “Name” in Sec- 
tion 1 of Article I, Section 2 reads as follows: 


*Object—The object of this Association shall be to consider the quali- 
fications of candidates for admission to colleges, the methods of admis- 
sion, the character of the preparatory schools, the course of study to be 
pursued in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, 


5 See Appendix IT for the original “Constitution and By-Laws” of the Association, pp. 
547 ff. 
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etc., as well as such other subjects as tend to the promotion of interests 
common to colleges and preparatory schools.” 


The question of admission to college is given further consideration in all five 
of the original by-laws. 

The first by-law reads: ‘‘No college shall be eligible to membership in 
this Association which furnishes preparatory instruction in any subject as 
part of its college organization.” This regulation carries out fully the last 
of the three purposes outlined in the call issued for the organization meeting 
of the Association. 

There seems to be a delightful contradiction between the second and 
third by-laws. The former demands “written entrance examinations,” 
whereas the latter permits certificates “from duly accredited preparatory 
schools in lieu of entrance examinations.” The contradiction was apparent 
only: the two were part of a deliberate plan to take the colleges out of com- 
petition with the struggling secondary schools for their better students. If 
an ambitious secondary student decided to omit the last year or two of high 
school and apply for college entrance, it was intended that he should stand 
examinations on the complete high school course—bona fide examinations © 
that were to be published and filed with the secretary of the Association. 
More often than not, the threat of the examination sufficed to stop the ap- 
plication, and honest enforcement of the requirement eliminated many un- — 
prepared students from college. By-law Two was historic in preventing the 
colleges from taking students prematurely from the secondary school course. — 

The by-law reads in full: 


“No college shall be admitted to or retain membership in this Associ-» _ 
ation which does not hold written entrance examinations for admission ~ 
of at least the scope indicated in Section III kelow, and publish the 
same annually, depositing copies of said examination papers with the — 


Secretary of the Association.” | 


By-Law Three further encouraged secondary schools by promising to 
recognize their work when in the opinion of the Association it merited rec- _ 


ognition. It states also the admission requirements first set up by the 4 
Association. It reads: 4 


“The Association prescribes the following as minimum requirements _ 
for admission to college, the same to be binding on each institution _ 
belonging to this Association: 4 

“In English—Requirements of the Association of Schools and Col- — 
leges of the Middle States and Maryland. : 

“In History and Geography—United States History and general ) 
geography. 

“In Latin—Four books of Caesar and four orations of Cicero (or 4 
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their equivalent), with accompanying work in Grammar and prose 

composition. 

| “In Greek—Three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis or equivalent), 

| with accompanying work in Grammar and prose composition. (Op- 

| erative in 1898). 

| “In Mathematics—Arithmetic and algebra through quadratics, or 
algebra to quadratics and three books of plane geometry. 


“Of the above subjects, examinations in history, geography, and 
English shall be required of all students admitted to college, provided 
that students pursuing technical subjects in not more than two subjects 
may be excused from these examinations. Examinations in Latin, 
_ Greek, and Mathematics, respectively, shall be required of all students 
expecting to continue these subjects. Certificates covering the above 
requirements may be accepted from duly accredited preparatory schools 
in lieu of entrance examinations.” 


In justice to the stronger members of the Association at that time, it 
10uld be noted that these prescribed units met only “minimum require- 
vents.” At the Annual Meeting held in Birmingham in the fall of 1907, 
thancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt, then Secretary of the Association, gave 
n address on ‘‘Requirements for Admission to College,” ®§ in which he set 
rth from catalogue statements the wide variation prevailing in entrance 
quirements among the member colleges. Curiously enough, Secretary 
irkland, as editor of the Proceedings, entitled his paper in the Table of Con- 
nts, ‘Entrance Standards in the Southern Association.” His tabulation 
10owed a range from ten to fifteen units required for admission by the mem- 
er institutions. Three held to the minimum of ten listed in the By-Laws: 
Here is a summary of the Chancellor’s tabulation: 


Units Number Requiring Units Number Requiring 
10 3 13 4/10 I 
II I 14 4 
11 1/2 I 14 4/10 I 
12 1/2 I 14 1/2 I 
12 7/10 I 15 I 


The subjects listed in By-Law Three would require about 2 1 /2 years for 
smpletion in any standard high school. According to the estimate given 
. a later address? by Chancellor Kirkland, they might not total ten so- 
led units, whereas fifteen units had been required for admission to first- 


6 Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 


hools of the Southern States (1907), pp. 56 ff. sf 
W Proc edings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 


hools of the Southern States (1912), pp. 38 ff. 
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class colleges for many years. The aggregate of ten units would come from ¢ 
the following evaluation of entrance subjects, which would seem fair in: 
accordance with the description given: 


Units Units s 
English 3 Greek 2 
History 1/2 Mathematics 1 1/22 
Geography 1/2 
Latin 2 1/2 Total 10 


These. ten units were prescribed “as minimum requirements.” 


In Kirkland’s address just mentioned, ““The Past and Future Work of 
the Southern Association,” he adds further: “But no substitutes were de- . 
manded for Latin and Greek in case the student did not take the classics. - 
All such students could enter on five and a half units, and irregular students : 
could even be received on English and history alone, equal to four units, | 
No doubt these irregular or non-classical students had studied other sub- . 
jects, but there was no well-defined or accepted substitute for Latin and | 
Greek that could be counted on; therefore, our Association made no pro- | 
vision for other subjects than those named.” 

By-Law Four read as follows: ‘‘No college that admits students under — 
fifteen years of age shall be eligible to membership in this Association.” A 
strict adherence to such a rule in the college days of the prime mover in the 
Association, Chancellor Kirkland, would have postponed his own admission - 
to college. "The records show he was accepted as a freshman at Wofford 
College before he had reached his fifteenth birthday. But the primary 
purpose of the by-law—to draw a more distinct line between secondary 
school and college—was clear. : 

The fifth and last of the first group of by-laws exposes the chaos then ex- 
istent in the lack of collegiate standards. It reads: “No preparatory school - 
that confers degrees shall be eligible to membership in the Association.” _ 

Throughout the half-century of its existence the Southern Association 
has adhered rigidly to the regulation that every prospective member rol 
have the approval of the Executive Committee before presentation for per- 
functory action by the Association at a regular annual meeting. This ruling 
is stated in Article II, Section 1 of the original Constitution which reads: 


“Membership: Any college, high school, or other school preparin: 
students for college in the Southern States may be received into mem- 
bership of this Association upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee and assent of the Association at a regular meeting.” : 


To reach the “pearly gates,” an ambitious and anxious college preside: 
must even today have the consent of the proper official of the Commissi 
on Higher Institutions to prepare his material and present his case to a su 
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committee of one or more members of the Commission. If he obtains the 
green light from this committee, he then must get the nod of approval from 
the Executive Council of the Commission. If he passes that hazard suc- 
cessfully, he usually receives forthwith the endorsement of the whole Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions and the consequent approval of the Executive 
Committee before the latter’s report is presented to the whole Association, 
where the election is a routine matter. 


In making the hurdles above, the candidate may find a rough cinder 
path. Some searching questions are put to him. The Executive Council 
of the Commission may postpone action from year to year, while the college 
struggles to meet requirements. During the writer’s comparatively long 
service as Secretary-Treasurer, he took part in much discussion of candidate 
colleges in the Executive Committee of the Association. Sometimes the 
discussion—always more or less informal in executive session—ranged some- 
what far afield. On one occasion several members of the Committee were 
dubious about admitting a certain Florida college because the new president 
had had no administrative or other college experience since graduation from 
college some thirty-one years before. His experience was limited to edi- 
torial work, albeit with a well-known magazine of national standing. Chan- 
cellor Kirkland, who for nearly forty years rarely ever failed to attend Ex- 
ecutive Committee meetings, opined, ‘‘If our task is primarily to approve 
presidents, I wonder how some of the colleges represented here were ad- 
mitted.” A dead silence, and the Florida college was accepted without 
further debate. 


Not exactly typical was the writer’s experience as president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College in leaping the hurdles to enter the sacred precincts. 
In the fall of 1922, after he had been president of the College for about 
eighteen months, he filed application for admission. Dean Charles H. 
Barnwell of the University of Alabama and Professor N. W. Stephenson of 
the College of Charleston were appointed official inspectors by the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions. They made a very thorough examination 
of the faculty standing, student records, the catalogue, the physical plant, 
including meticulous observation of order and cleanliness in all the buildings, 
washrooms as well as library, laboratories, and dining halls. They seemed 
pleased with their inspection, giving commendation on the general cleanli- 
ness and orderliness of the institution. However, when they found that 
the Birmingham Law School, not on the approved list of American Law 
School Association, had become affiliated with the college, they frankly 
stated that they could not recommend approval of the college if the affilia- 
tion were to continue: all affiliated schools of a member college were expected 
to meet prescribed standards. 

Not realizing the gravity of this statement, the writer went with the repre- 
sentatives of three other Alabama Colleges—Auburn, Howard, and Spring 
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Hill—to bring his case in his turn before the Executive Committee. Hardly 
had he entered the room where sat this august body before he felt the with- 
ering glance and heard the biting tongue of Chancellor Kirkland of Vander- 
bilt, who proceeded to excoriate him for presuming to break down the stand- 
ards of the Association by taking under the aegis of the college a non-stand- 
ard law school. After stammering a few sentences he was bowed out of 
the room in great disappointment and chagrin. He felt the latter particu- 
larly because he realized full well that the other three colleges would be 
approved by the committee and their election to membership confirmed at 
the annual meeting on the morrow. He did not see how he could go back 
and face the faculty and students at Birmingham-Southern College. 


The meeting of the Association that year was being held in New Orleans. 
The writer vividly recalls tossing that night in his hotel bed trying to think 
of some plan to prevent the unfavorable action that would come inevitably 
in the morning. Just before midnight he had conferred with Professor 
Bert Young, secretary of the Commission, and asked if there were no possible 
solution to his difficulties. Having been fellow French professors for a num- 
ber of years and having served together in war work during World War I 
in Atlanta, they had become good friends. Feeling that the college, which 
he had known intimately for a number of years, was doing good work, Doctor 
Young was kind enough to suggest that if the Commission could be assured 
of the immediate dissolution of its relationship with the Law School, favor- 
able action by the Executive Committee might be possible for presentation 
of the college to the Association on the second and final day of its annual 
meeting. Getting the chairman of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the college over long distance after he had retired for the night 
the writer explained to him the situation and asked if his committee would 
send in the morning a wire guaranteeing the severance of all connection 
with the Law School. Fortunately, in the morning the wire came promptly 
and in time for Professor Young to interview individually the members of 
the Executive Committee. They gave consent for him to notify the pre- 
siding officer of the Association just before its adjournment, that Birming- 


ham-Southern College was recommended for approved membership in the 
Association. 


In the after-years of his connection in the Association the writer was fully 
able to appreciate. the worries of the presidents of the colleges seeking ad- 
mission. Many of them thought they had rough treatment, but none could 
have had more anxiety than was experienced by the new, young president 
of Birmingham-Southern College. The incident just described shows that 
the so-called “hard-boiled” Executive Committee was quite human. It is 
the writer’s considered judgment that not enough appreciation has ever 
been accorded the members of the Commission and of the Executive Com- 
mittee for their unstinted service, rendered conscientiously and without re- 
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ward, in maintaining high standards among the colleges in the Southern 
states. 
Article VI of the Constitution headed “Expenses” read: 


“To defray the expenses of holding meetings of the Association, con= 
ducting the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of five dollars shall 
be assessed upon each of the institutions represented in the Association, 
and any deficiency which may occur shall be provided for by special 
action of the Association.” 


The contrast between the financial status of the Association in 1895 and 
at present is difficult to appreciate. The audit for the first year showed 
total receipts amounting to thirty dollars, five dollars for each of the six 
member colleges. The total expense was twenty-eight dollars to cover 
printing of the Constitution, the “Proceedings” of the first year, and the 
“Program” for the second year. Secretary-Treasurer Kirkland proudly 
boasted of a balance of two dollars at the second annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1897. The present annual receipts, exclusive of Foundation grants, 
total around $30,000, just a one thousand fold increase in the period of a 
half century. ‘The last fiscal printed report of the Association shows other 
revenues. There is a grant of $1,500 for the Commission on Approval of 
Negro Schools from the Association of Colleges and Schools for Negroes. 
The treasurer’s report indicates also the receipt of grants totaling more than 
$100,000 from the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the work of the Association’s Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research, for summer conferences of the Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, for the Work Conferences on Higher Education, the evaluation of 
high school graduates, etc. 

Member high schools were originally charged the same fee as member 
colleges. The audit for 1897 showed that twelve high schools paid a total 
of $60, as against the $30 received from the six member colleges. At the 
1913 meeting the Association voted to raise the fees of college members to 
ten dollars, leaving the dues for schools at five dollars per annum. The 
college fees were advanced another five dollars in 1921. Throughout the 
years a study of the receipts would indicate that the high schools have paid 
about as much as the member colleges toward the annual budget. The 
fee of the former has been ten dollars per annum for many years. The four- 
year colleges have paid $50 each for many years, more recently $65 per 
annum. The junior colleges paid $25 annually for a number of years, but 
ae pay, $40 i yo ; Ageia “8 e 

The recognition of the value and importance of the Association is indi- 
cated by the payment in the early days of the five-dollar annual member- 
ship fee by officers of colleges that wanted to attend the annual meetings 
but were unable to have their own institutions meet the standards for mem- 
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bership. Notable is the case of the College of Charleston, which was ad- 
mitted to membership in 1899 and withdrew voluntarily in 1909 because it 
was not then willing to conform to all standard requirements. It was read- 
mitted to full membership in 1916. During the interim it continued its 
payment of the membership fee and sent an unofficial delegate to the annual 
meetings. 

In his presidential speech, made at Spartanburg in 1912, Chancellor 
Kirkland recommended that there be individual members of the Associa- 
tion in addition to those members representing officially member schools 
and colleges. The following year there was a constitutional amendment 
passed which established the class of individual members. The member- 
ship fee for individuals was set at two dollars in the beginning and raised 
some years later to three dollars. ‘They were allowed to vote on all matters 
save those referring to amendments of the Constitution and By-Laws. ‘This 
class of individual membership was intended primarily for presidents and 
other officers of well-known colleges:in the Southern area that were not 
quite ready for election to membership in the Association. It was intended 
also for officers of State Boards of Education and for secretaries of church 
boards of education. Among the latter a prominent member who attended 
frequently, was Doctor H. H. Sweets of the Southern Presbyterian Board 
of Education. Individual memberships had fallen into disuse when the 
Constitution was revised in 1935, but “‘state departments of education’? were 
specifically included as “members of the Association.” ® 


World War I caused quite a break in the work of the Southern Associa- 
tion because of the prevailing epidemic of influenza at the time for the an- 
nual meeting (December, 1918) and the added difficulties involved in the 
operation of the Student Army Training Corps. The colleges were in con- 
siderable turmoil, not only in the South but throughout the nation. The 
Executive Committee decided to hold no meetings at the regular time in 
the fall of 1918. The Executive Committee, however, did meet as a group 
on January 9-10, 1919 in Nashville, Tennessee. Acting for the Association 
it filled some of the vacancies on the two Commissions, authorized and ap- 
proved the blanks to be used by junior colleges applying for memberhsip, 
postponed action on the election of new members—although it considered 
applications and heard personal representatives from a number of colleges 
desirous of membership, and decided to hold the annual meeting for 1919 
at the regular time in the fall. 


Interesting is the early development of interest in membership in the 
Association on the part of junior colleges. The spread of the junior college 
movement throughout the country did not occur for over a decade later. 


® See Article II, Section 1, “Constitution and Standards of the Southern AmocaHenel 
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iss Elizabeth A. Colton of the Meredith College faculty had made quite 
study of the junior college situation. She presented several papers on 
© topic, which were delivered at the annual meetings and published in 
> Proceedings. As a result, a special by-law concerning junior colleges was 
proved by the Association in 1915. However, no junior college was ac- 
pted for membership until ten years later. The by-law reads as follows: 


“By-Law 6. ‘To be accepted as a member of this Association a junior 
college must meet the following conditions: The college work must be 
the essential part of the curriculum, and names of the college students 
must be published separately; requirements for admission to college 
classes must be as in By-Laws 3 and 4; requirements for graduation 
must be based on the satisfactory completion of thirty year-hours of 
work corresponding in kind and grade to that given the freshman and 
sophomore years of colleges belonging to the Association; the junior 
college shall not confer a degree, but may award diplomas; the number 
of teachers, their training, the amount of work assigned them, the num- 
ber of college students, the resources and equipment of the college are 
all vital factors in fixing the standard of an institution and must be 
considered in accepting a junior college for membership. On these 
points the Executive Committee shall make regulations, and compli- 
ance therewith shall be a condition essential to their recommendation.” 


The reader of the Proceedings of the early years will be impressed with the 
quent recurrence of names of delegates who wielded powerful influence. 
ost often appear the names of the following persons, arranged by the 


leges they represent: 


nes Scott College 

President F. H. Gaines, who served on various committees and was a 
potent influence on the Commission on Higher Institutions in its 
formative period. 

President J. R. McCain, who first came as a delegate in 1915. Appar- 
ently he had little responsibility in the Association until he succeeded 
Doctor Gaines as President. In the second quarter-century of the 
Association history, he has been most active serving on various com- 
mittees of the Committee on Higher Institutions which demanded 
more time than most of the other committees. He was chairman 
for years of the Committee on Triennial Reports, active on the Com- 
mittee on Standards, and is at present chairman of the Committee 


on New Members. 
University of Alabama 


Dean Charles H. Barnwell, who attended his first Association meeting 
in 1901. He was president of the Association in 1gto-11. He has 
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been a member of the Commission on Higher Institutions almost 
continuously and was for a number of years a member of its powerful 
Executive Council. 

Professor E. F. Buchner, later for many years professor of education 
at the Johns Hopkins University. 


College of Charleston 
President Harrison Randolph 
Professor N. W. Stephenson, influential for many years on the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions. 


Duke University (then Trinity College) 

Edwin Mims, one of the organizers of the Association and its president 
in 1901-02: he acted as secretary at the Durham meeting in 1903. 

Professor E. C. Brooks, active on both Commissions. 

President William P. Few, who served for years on the Commission 
on Higher Institutions and on its important committees, as well as 
on the Executive Committee of the Association where he showed re- 
markable tact in smoothing over difficulties. He was president of 
the Association in 1932-33. He went out of his way to encourage 
the presidents of struggling small colleges and to advise them in 
their problems. 


University of Georgia 
Joseph S. Stewart, whose great contributions to the progress of the 
Association are described elsewhere. 
Professor W. D. Hooper, also mentioned elsewhere, was president in 
1924-25 and for many years chairman of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions. 


University of Kentucky 


President Frank L. McVey, who served on the Commission on Higher 
Institutions from its organization and was president of the Associa- 
tion in 1933-34. 

Dean Paul P. Boyd, who has been on the Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions for some time and has held other important committee ap- 
pointments. 


Millsaps College 1 
President D, M. Key, for a long time on the Commission on Higher 


Institutions. 


Professor J. R. Lin, active for years on the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 
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University of Mississippi 

Professor Alexander L. Bondurant, member for many years of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions and for some time its secretary. 

Professor P. H. Saunders, who in the early days of the Association 
spoke so eloquently for Greek and who persuaded a large number 
of schools in the State of Mississippi to maintain Greek as a major 
subject. 

President R. B. Fulton, second president of the Association in 1896-97. 


University of North Carolina 
President George T. Winston, elected first president of the Association 
in 1895-96. 
President F. P. Venable, president of the Association in 1908-09. 
President N. W. Walker, very prominent secretary of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools and potent influence in its activities for many 
years: he was president of the Association 1925-26. 


Randolph-Macon College 
President R. E. Blackwell, member of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools for years and head of various committees. He spoke fre- 
quently at the annual meeting and was president 1909-10. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
President William A. Webb, who was president of the Association in 
1916-17. 
Professor J. L. Armstrong, whose addresses concerning entrance credits 
are mentioned later. 


University of Richmond 
President F. W. Boatwright, active in the earlier years of the Associa- 
tion. He has just completed 50 years as president of his institution 
and 55 years as a member of its faculty. 


University of the South 

President B. L. Wiggins, active in the formation of the Association and 
its third president in 1897-98. 

Dean Walter L. Hullihen, who was secretary of the Association in 
1915-17. He served in the U. S. Army in World War I and became 
president of the University of Delaware in 1920. 

Dean S. M. Barton, member for a number of years of the Commission 
on Higher Institutions. — 

Professor St. George L. Sioussat, who was chairman of the powerful 
committee on entrance credits before the organization of the Com- 


mission on Secondary Schools. 
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University of South Carolina 
Dean L. T. Baker, later president of the University. He was president 
of the Association in 1923-24 and for years served on the Commission 
on Higher Institutions. 


University of Tennessee 

President Charles W. Dabney, who was president of the Association in 
1898-99: he later became president of the University of Cincinnati, 
of which he has been president emeritus for several years, recently 
dying at the age of go. 

President Brown Ayres, who spoke frequently in the annual meetings 
and was its president in 1904-05. 

Professor P. P. Claxton, who later became U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Professor Harry Clark, who was later one of the founders of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and its secretary for awhile. The 
minutes show that he was a frequent debater in the discussions on 
policies. 


University of Texas 


Dean J. L. Henderson, who was president of the Association in 1912-13 


and who was active on both the Commissions on Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in their formative periods. 

Presiderit D. F. Houston, who was president of the Association in 1905- 
o6, and was later a member of the Cabinet of President Woodrow 
Wilson, serving as Secretary of Agriculture and later as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Tulane University 


Dean J. H. Dillard, who was president of the Association in 1907-08 
and later became an official of the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He was also president of the Jeanes Foun- 
dation (for Negro schools) 1907-31, and president of the John F. 
Slater Fund 1917-31. 

Dean A. B. Dinwiddie, later president of Tulane, who was president 
of the Association in 1921-22. He was a member of the Commission 
on Higher Institutions and of the Executive Committee of the Associ- 
ation for a number of years. He was responsible for the early con- 
sideration of admission of normal schools and A. and M. Colleges. 

Dean E. A. Bechtel, secretary of the Association, 1917-21, and member 
for awhile of the Commission on Higher Institutions. 


Professor J. A. Lyon, an important personage on the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. 
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liversity of Virginia 
C. G. Maphis, who was president of the Association 1917-19, which 
covered the period of World War I. He contributed a number of 


addresses and was chief officer of the Association when the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions was going through its birth pangs. 


nderbilt University 


James H. Kirkland, president of the Association in 1911-12, 1920-21, 
whose services have already been described in detail. 
Professor F. W. Moore, secretary of the Association in 1908-11. 
Bert E. Young, secretary of the Association 1911-15 and its president 
in 1915-16. 
(These three Vanderbilt faculty members held the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer for the first twenty years of the existence of the Asso- 
ciation.) 


ashington and Lee University 


President George H. Denny, who became president of the Association 
in 1903-04. He became president of the University of Alabama in 
1912 and after service of nearly thirty years became its chancellor. 

Dean Harry D. Campbell, one of the organizers of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions and its first secretary, 1917-1922 inclusive. He 
was then chairman of the Commission for four years and was presi- 
dent of the Association in 1929-30, during the stormy session which 
resulted in the expulsion of the state institutions of Mississippi. 


will be observed that many of the names mentioned attained even more 
linence in the records of the Association after 1922 than within the first 
ty-five years, but I have chosen them on the basis of their participation 
e work during the early years. Undoubtedly, however, the later prom- 
-e of certain men influenced their inclusion in this list: they were laying 
oundation for their continuing contribution. 

the very early days of the Association the secondary schools played a 
rrole. The secondary schools that did assume leadership were private 
ls. President C. B. Wallace of the University School of Nashville, 
essee, was president of the Association in 1906-07. He served on many 
nittees and was quite vocal in the activities of the Association. The 
5 Schools at Bell Buckle, Tennessee, were active in the early days and 
continued to be. John M. Webb was president of the Association in 
1900. Woodberry Forest School in Virginia figures frequently in the 
records. Its present principal, J. Carter Walker, spoke frequently at 
meetings and served on the Commission on Higher Institutions and 
us committees. He was president of the Association in 1913-14. 
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One of the last institutions to be included in the early period of the é 
sociation was the George Peabody College which has been particular 
powerful in the destiny of the Association through its officers and alums 
Its influence became particularly strong in the second twenty-five years. 
the Association, due to the fact that its alumni had by that time filled maz 
important positions as school principals, superintendents, college offices 
and faculty members in the Southern area. In the first quarter-centu 
the two important Peabody names that appear in the records are Profess 
William F. Russell and President Bruce R. Payne. Professor Russell, un’ 
he left Peabody for Teachers College, Columbia, of which he has for yea 
been dean, was active in the Association as chairman of the Committee ¢ 
Economy of Time, through which he became a strong advocate of savir 
a student’s time in elementary school, high school, and college. 

President Payne wielded great influence in the Association while still a 
the faculty of the University of Virginia. Because of his personal contrib 
tion and his indirect influence through the alumni of the college who car 
under his charge through the years, it is fitting that a part of the eloquer 
and beautiful tribute paid him by his colleague, A. L. Crabb, in a memo 
published in the QUARTERLY, be quoted: 


Twenty-three years have passed since that summer when Peabody started on tl 
second phase of its career. Twenty-three years ago last summer 1,108 students r 
cited in the two buildings, the tent, and under the magnolias, which joined the ra 
beauty of flower to the utility of shade. Twenty-three years have passed since thi 
summer when the young president moved untiringly throughout the day amor 
the various units of the institution, visiting this classroom and that, studying wil 
seeing eyes and understanding mind progress on the buildings under constructio! 
holding conferences, conscious of the meaning and quality of every activity of tl 
college. And as he moved, he kept his eyes on the ground; but his vision was hig 
and wide. vA 

That was twenty-three years ago. Men do not change fundamentally. TI 
best they can do is to refine and ripen what they already have. While he live 
the president manifested the same flow of nervous energy objectifying itself in w 
ceasing activity. On the day he died, April 20, 1937, there was no leisurely quali 
in his action. There had never been. In conversation he talked rapidly, sometim 
unintelligibly, his mind leaping gaps which his hearers could not so easily cro! 
Having reached a decision, he acted with amazing swiftness. He summoned toh 
aid all of those auxiliaries of speed, the telephone, the telegraph, the air mail. Ha 
ing elected a destination, he set out in his car or by the fastest train or airplane 
destroy space. Terenty-tares years brought him maturity but not leisure, nor 
they dim his dreams. Many of his dreams came true.® 


Peabody College was refounded under President Payne in 1914. Throw 
the influence he already had in the Association—he had been a member 


* The Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 4 (November, 1937), pp. 350-51- 
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xecutive Committee 1907 to 1911—it became a member in 1915. Al- 
th he was not as President of Peabody accorded further official recog- 
1 by the Association, no other institution in the South in 1922 was so 
gically placed to affect Southern education and the Southern Associa- 
is was his. The influence of Peabody is an important part of the story 
n Our next chapter. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SECOND QUARTER-CENTURY 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association, held at Chat 
nooga in the fall of 1920, Chancellor James H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt Ur 
versity was elected president. It was very. fitting thus to honor the found 
of the Association by having him preside at the first meeting of the seco 
quarter-century. In recognition of his labors and of his prestige in t 
Association, the twenty-sixth annual volume of Proceedings was dedicated 
the Chancellor. As a frontispiece to the book his photograph was inserte 
On the page opposite, just ahead of the title page was this dedication: 


In 1884, Charles Forster Smith, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, saw 
in the South: 


“Too many so-called colleges and universities . . . too few pre- 
paratory schools . . . no great advance in college work since the 
war... in preparation for college a positive decline in most of the 
States... . The colleges have entered into competition with the 
very preparatory schools and left them nothing to do... . In Lou- 
tsiana, out of twenty-four academies fostered by the State before 
the War, not one survives... . There are in Tennessee only four 
public high schools... .” 


In 1895, a little band of adventurous spirits led by Chancellor 
Kirkland confronted chaos and undertook: 


“To organize our genuine schools and colleges for cooperation 
and mutual assistance against the powers of darkness; to raise 
the standards of scholarship and create uniform entrance require- 


ments; to develop preparatory schools and cut off this work from 
the colleges.” 


For A QuarTeR-Century TuEey Have STRIVEN FOR Pe 
THEIR Purpose Acainst ALL Opps a 


Quite logically the only person to have been elected twice to the offic 
president of the Association was Chancellor Kirkland. His first presidi 
was during the year 1gt1-12. It was quite appropriate also that the 
annual meeting over which he presided was held in his home town of S$ 
tanburg, South Carolina. In this town he had grown up, gone to sch¢ 
and college, and graduated from Wofford College, which with Convet 
College was host to the rg12 meeting. . 


Throughout his lifetime frequent tribute was given to Chancellor Ki 
land for his monumental work in organizing and fostering the work o 
Association. Particularly interesting is the brief tribute given by a pr 


% 
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dent of a chief competitor, the University of Tennessee. At a business ses- 
sion of the 1915 meeting, President Brown Ayres of the University of Ten- 
nessee moved a vote of appreciation because “this child of his brain has 
reached man’s estate,” and his “splendid service to higher education in the 
South.” This resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

Kirkland died in August 1939 at the age of 80, after being chancellor 
emeritus for two years. At the next meeting of the Association, held in 
Atlanta in April 1940, a touching memorial was ready by Headmaster 
Spencer McCallie. It is fitting to insert here a quotation Doctor McCallie 
made from an address delivered by the Chancellor more than thirty years 
before that revealed his vision of what it meant to be a college president: 


To labor constantly for the world with no thought of self, to find indifference and 
opposition where you ought to have assistance, to meet criticism with patience, and 
the open attacks of ignorance without resentment, to plead with others for their own 
good, to follow sleepless nights with days of incessant toil, to strive continuously 
without ever attaining—this is to be a college president, But this is only half the 
truth. To be associated with ambitious youth and highminded men, to live in an 
atmosphere charged with thoughts of the world’s greatest thinkers, to dream of a 
golden age not in the past but in the future, to have the exalted privilege of striving 
to make that dream a reality, to build up a great kingdom of material conquest and 
make daily lives richer and fuller, to spiritualize wealth and convert it into weal, to 
enrich personal character and elevate all human relationships, to leave the impress 
of one’s life on a great and immortal institution—this, too, is to be a college pres- 
ident!’ 


Chancellor Kirkland was in the full tide of his powers when he presided 
over the 1921 meeting at Birmingham. He was sixty-two years old and 
had been head of Vanderbilt University for nearly thirty years. Although 
his authority in the Association was not questioned, there began to be heard 
some rumblings with regard to his domination. 

In 1920 the Commission on Higher Institutions, which had been feeling 
its way for two years, presented its first approved list of member colleges, 
which had been adopted at the Chattanooga meeting. Some of the mem- 
ber colleges had not been put on the approved list for various minor reasons. 
Naturally the presidents of these colleges were quite exercised and came to 
the Birmingham meeting with spirits more or less resentful. The writer 
attended the Chattanooga meeting in 1920 as dean of Converse College and 
its official representative. He was quite sympathetic with the disturbed 

feelings of President R. P. Pell, who after a year was greatly relieved to find 
Converse put on the approved list at the Birmingham meeting in 192I. 

At the Birmingham meeting in 1921 the two local colleges, Howard and 
Birmingham-Southern, acted as joint hosts for the evening dinner at the 
Tutwiler Hotel for all members and guests. Upon insistence of President 
Dawson of Howard College, the writer as president of the other host-college 


1 The Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 3 (August, 1940), pp. 354 f. 
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had the task of acting as presiding officer at one of the tensest meetings ever 
held by the Association. Doctor John E. White, president of Anderson 
College in South Carolina, had spoken and written harsh criticisms of the 
Association. He had also written Chancellor Kirkland about the unfair- 
ness of the standards set up for admission of colleges. Chancellor Kirkland 
as president of the Association invited him to address the Association on 
“The Denominational Colleges and the Southern Association.” Because 
of pressure of other business the Chancellor had to forego presenting his 
presidential address so as to give time for a full hearing of the problems to 
be presented by Doctor White. 

Doctor White was a handsome, large man with unusual effectiveness as 
an orator. He began his address as follows: 


“T am anxious to justify the courtesy that desired me, who have less 
than the least of rights in this body, to accept a place in the program 
of its discussion. During the past year, I have published criticisms of 
the Southern Association, and the invitation extended to me was not 
in spite of that fact but because of it. Your president, Dr. Kirkland, 
states that he was “‘a great believer in the frank discussion of ‘doubtful’ 
questions.” I am here by the benefit of the doubt. He also indicated 
to me that what I should say freely would probably be freely attended 
to. From what I heard this morning I haven’t a doubt of it. There- 
fore, I do not come in a truculent mood... .” 


After calling attention to the fact that the church-related colleges greatly 
exceeded the state-supported and independent colleges in number of insti- 
tutions and enrollment, which is still true today, President White brought 
out the fact that Baptist school men were not indifferent to “standards”? and 
during the past two years they had raised some $500,000 for the improve- 
ment of equipment, teaching, and curriculum. Then he proceeded with a 
“bill of particulars” covering five points. The first was that the undue em- 
phasis on “quantitative and material measurements of efficiency”? by the 
Association was “inadequate and tended toward moral mischief.’ He 
indicated a fear that the exclusive concern about standards was leaving 
Christianity out. From a prominent publisher he quoted the following: 
“The colleges seem to be suffering from reliance on material things and 
concern about them which checks the impulses of the soul. What the col- 
leges need is what all the world needs, and that is religion.” 


Doctor White’s second point was concerning the lack of democracy in 
the organization and administration of the Association. He opposed the 
unusual powers vested in the small executive committee which was respon- 
sible for making the program, for administering the finances, appointing 
commissions, and for electing members. In his judgment, such a policy 
would inevitably lead to domination by state educational institutions, since 
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the state colleges and high schools were already in an overwhelming ma- 
jority. As his third point he illustrated the high-handedness of the executive 
committee in failing to put on the approved list three Baptist colleges that 
had been members for some years. He did not know that two of these, 
Mercer and Baylor, had been put on the approved list that very day, at the 
business session of the Association. The issuance of lists of approved high 
schools and member colleges, he continued, had been carried on in some 
states of the South in such a propagandistic way as to cast disparagement 
on the other good colleges and schools which for one reason or another were 
not at present members of the Association. As a fourth item he opposed 
that feature of the report issued at the preceding annual meeting in which 
it was pointed out with pride that the Southern Association is more severe 
in maintenance of high standards than any other accrediting organization 
in the United States. In the fifth place, President White noted that Bap- 
tists resented the intervention of any outside authority between the schools 
and the denominational convention to which they may belong. The speak- 
er concluded by calling attention to the fact that Baptist colleges rely upon 
religious enthusiasm for raising funds to improve standards and decried the 
fact that some of the colleges affiliated with his church were too eager to get 
under the aegis of the Association. He qucted, as part of his peroration, 
Monsieur Briand, who in speaking for France about a world crisis concluded: 
‘‘Gentlemen, put yourselves in our place.” 

In rebuttal], Chancellor Kirkland observed first that if the previous speaker 
opposed codperation with the Association, there was little more to be said. 
If membership in the Association tended to weaken the Baptist denomina- 
tional movement in higher education, then it would be proper for the schools 
of the denomination to remain outside. In a word, it would be up to the 
Baptists or Doctor White or both to make their own decisions on this ques- 
tion. The Chancellor then turned to the criticisms aimed at the powers 
and actions of the executive committee of the Association. He asserted that 
the committee acted upon the authority of the standards and regulations 
that had been set up some time ago by the Association. He expressed posi- 
tive resentment at the inference given by Doctor White that the standards 
in operation “tended toward moral mischief.” The fact was brought out 
that the Association confined itself to the few fundamental standards and 
that “each institution had a right to go far beyond the requirements.” “For 
example,” said he, “our Association has nothing to say if a Baptist college 
provides that the members of the faculty shall be Baptists. We may ques- 
tion the wisdom of such a rule, but it is entirely without the field of our leg- 
islation. A Baptist institution may even close its door to all students except 
Baptists, though I have never heard of the adoption of this policy by any 


one of them.”’ 
At the conclusion of Chancellor Kirkland’s frank remarks there was addi- 
3 
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tional discussion participated in by a few other members. President F. W. 
Boatwright, of the University of Richmond, said that as far as the Univer- 
sity of Richmond was concerned, both Chancellor Kirkland ang Doctor 
White were in error if they thought the latter’s view represented all the 
Baptist institutions in the South. 

The White incident caused no real disturbance in the smooth operation 
of the Association. However, it was noteworthy in pointing out the grow- 
ing influence of the Association—an influence that was feared and resented 
by some denominational leaders as interfering with their complete control 
of their colleges. We shall see ia Chapter III that certain political leaders 
came for similar reasons to fear and resent the interference of the Association 
in their political control of the state institutions. Incidentally, the White 
incident gives occasion to point out that the representatives of the colleges 
affiliated with religious denominations continued to wield powerful influ- 
ence in the affairs of the Association. One example is the fact that the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer was filled by church affiliated institutions 
—Vanderbilt University (a Methodist institution up to 1914), the Univer- 
sity of the South, Emory University, and Birmingham-Southern College 
for a total of thirty-six years out of the first half century. 

Another dramatic incident to which the members of the Association gave 
earnest and full attention was the attempt of the Executive Committee to 
drop from membership Centre College for non-adherence to standards 
with regard to intercollegiate athletics. ‘This incident occurred at the 1923 
meeting in Richmond, Virginia, when Headmaster Spencer McCallie was 
president of the Association. Centre College had created a national sensa- 
tion by defeating Harvard University in football. The resulting publicity 
finally resulted in charges before the Association against Centre as to sub- 
sidizing football players and laxly administering entrance requirements in 
admitting them. The Executive Committee was convinced of the charges 
and made the recommendation for suspension of Centre. President McCal- 
lie then gave opportunity to President R. A. Montgomery of Centre to pre- 
sent his case. Instead of presenting a defense President Montgomery read 
letters, attested by affidavits, to the effect that football students were being 
given large scholarships to attend certain well-known larger member-insti- 
tutions of the Association. He presented his case so vigorously that the 
Association voted non-concurrence in the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. The general consensus seemed to be that without the knowl- 
edge or consent of college officials, enthusiastic alumni and others less in- 
terested in some of the colleges were responsible for abuses that brought 
forth accusations and recriminations and that should be dealt with on an 
Association-wide basis. In a later chapter will be given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the official action taken by the Commission on Higher Institutions 


; 


to curb the continuing problems of over-emphasis on intercollegiate, foot- 
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ball. The zeal to curb these abuses has been most ably seconded by writers 
and professional colleagues in other sections of the country—whose over- 
emphasis on athletics antedated that in the South. 

In the meeting held in Jackson, Mississippi, in December, 1926, there 
came to bitter issue a contest forecasting the ultimate redrganization of the 
Association and the radical broadening of its leadership that occurred nine 
years later. There had been appointed from the two Commissions at the 
New Orleans meeting in 1922 a Joint Committee of Ten on College En- 
trance Requirements. This committee was prepared to report in 1925, 
but it was voted to postpone action on the report until the 1926 meeting 
and print it, together with a minority report to be prepared, in the 1925 
Proceedings. ‘The majority report * proposed that any student graduating 
from an approved high school with fifteen units be acceptable by member 
colleges—unless they wished to make specific additional requirements— 
provided he presented a minimum of three units in English and at least 
three sequences of two units from three of the following four groups: foreign 
language, history and the social studies, mathematics, and science. The 
report frankly admitted that it might compel the colleges to offer beginning 
courses in algebra and geometry as college subjects, but argued strongly 
that students who did not plan their high school course with college entrance 
in mind should still have opportunity to enter college if they so decided, 
provided the units indicated as minima should be presented. ‘The minority 
report ® pointed out that the nine minimum prescribed units were so broad 
as to amount to no actual requirement except high school graduation. It 
deplored any further duplication of offerings between high school and col- 
lege and recommended that the committee be. discharged without further 
attempt to lay down any scheme of college entrance requirements. The 
majority report was unsigned; but its concluding paragraph read: ‘The 
Committee, as appointed, consisted of W. D. Hooper, Chairman; J. L. Pat- 
terson, W. J. Battle, E. D. Pusey, J. T. Wright, H. M. Ivy, J. H. High- 
smith, W. R. Smithey, G. P. Butler, C. A. Ives.” * The minority report, 
on the other hand, was signed by Professor W. J. Battle of the University of 
Texas, Professor W. D. Hooper of the University of Georgia,and Super- 
intendent Julius T. Wright of the University Schools, Mobile, Alabama. 
The Committee of Ten was as able and representative a group of Associa- 
tion leaders as could well serve on one committee, but apparently it had 
not come to any fundamental agreement, as the event proved. 

As the first general business of the 1926 meeting, Dean C. A. Ives, of 
Louisiana State University, asked the privilege of bringing up at once the 
report of the joint committee as postponed from 1925. He moved “that 
3 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States (1925), PP- 355-57: 


3 Ibid., pp. 357 1. 
4 Thid., p. 357- 
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a reviewing committee of ten be appointed by the chairman to take the 
findings and studies that had been previously made, and report back to 
the Association at its next session” and requested the discharge of the former 
committee.’ Chancellor J. H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt offered a substitute 
motion that the original committee of ten be retained and directed to make 
report to their respective Commissions, leaving these Commissions to make 
any recommendations to the Association. Since the Commissions were 
created to deal with problems of maintaining standards for Secondary 
Schools and for Colleges respectively, the substitute was logical enough; but 
the proponents of the report were definitely seeking to appeal to the Associ- 
ation directly—because the Commission memberships heavily represented 
the liberal arts colleges and the better established private and public high 
schools most interested in college preparatory work. After considerable 
heat the substitute was lost. More heated discussion followed which made 
it clear that the issue was between the group that had controlled the affairs 
of the Association from its founding and a new group rising to challenge 
the assumption that the primary basis for judging a good secondary school 
was its efficiency of articulation with the college. There were many new- 
comers in the meeting who were willing to challenge the assumption but 
were not willing to follow new leadership. Then, too, high schools in the 
South had been multiplying so rapidly within the past fifteen years that 
many of the more thoughtful representatives present apparently feared to 
give the many new and weak schools the freedom the majority report sug- 
gested. After a full morning of debate, therefore, Dean Ives’ motion was 
tabled. The effect was to throw the whole question back to the Commis- 
sions to work out as they saw fit without passing on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 


Certain interesting results followed from this debate. In the first place, 
Dean Ives became the leader of the group seeking to broaden the leader- 
ship of the Association. He had had to lead the fight for the majority re- 
port almost single-handed. The original chairman of the Committee of 
Ten and two other very active members signed the minority report; and 
several of the other members, apparently, lost faith in the majority report 
before it came to a vote. Only one member of the committee besides Dean 
Ives spoke in its behalf. He fought vigorously for it and stood out all the 
more as a leader of the newcomers in the Association because of the sharp- 
ness with which Chancellor Kirkland fought back. The consolidation of 


this leadership came in the adoption of the new Constitution in 1935, as we 
shall see later in this chapter. 


A humorous sidelight upon this debate was the fact that Professor N. W. 
Walker, of the University of North Carolina, who was president of the As- 


® Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual 
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sociation in 1926, did not realize the bitter feelings underlying the contro- 
versy until the debate developed on the floor. He courteously and pleas- 
antly let the discussion proceed more or less informally until he stepped into 
a hopeless parliamentary tangle as both Dean Ives and Chancellor Kirkland 
raised points of order at every opportunity. In spite of the tension the 
Association enjoyed the fun, and the president took his “hazing” in good 
humor; but nine years later, when Dean Ives presented the new Constitu- 
tion for adoption, the president of the Association (H. B. Heidelberg) came 
protected by the best parliamentarian he could find and seated him to his 
right ready to rule promptly as need should arise. At least one president 
of the Association did not care to have the Dean and the Chancellor con- 
ducting an advanced seminar in parliamentary practice with himself on 
the receiving end. 

The debate I have described as featuring the Jackson meeting in 1926 
should not be interpreted as indicating an unwillingness on the part of the 
majority of the Association to consider changes and experimentations. In 
more or less continuous re-working of the standards of thé two Commissions, 
the leaders throughout the years have kept themselves open-minded. 
Changes and amendments have been voted quite frequently; and when 
the writer joined with the administration of the University of Louisivlle in 
requesting approval for Birmingham-Southern College and Louisville to 
make certain experiments in admitting to college exceptional students be- 
fore they graduated from high school, the Association, in its 1933 meeting 
at Nashville, Tennessee, gave its approval. The committees appointed 
made their reports at the 1934 meeting of the Association, and the experi- 
ments have continued until this day. The committee to supervise the ex- 
periment at Birmingham-Southeen College voted that in order to qualify 
under the experimental plan a candidate should: 


(1) Rank in the top 10 per cent of a class completing three or three 
and one-half years in one of the Birmingham public high schools. 

(2) Have the consent of his parents, the recommendation of his 
high school Principal, and the approval of the Superintendent of the 
Birmingham Public Schools. : 

(3) Make a score on the standard Psychological Examination em- 
ployed at Birmingham-Southern College which would rank him in the 
upper quarter of the group to which the test had previously been 
administered. 

“‘(4) Make a score on the standard English Test employed at Bir- 
mingham-Southern College which would rank him in the upper quarter 
of the group to which the test had previously been administered. 

(5) Make a satisfactory score on a standard Personality Schedule. 


® Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, p. 58. 
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(6) Have an interview with the Committee on Registration and 
Degrees of Birmingham-Southern College and be passed upon favor- 
ably by that Committee.’” 
In September, 1934, five students were admitted to Birmingham-Southern 
College under these regulations, and the supervisory committee reported 
that their scholastic and social adjustment indicated “there is every reason 
to believe that a continuance of the experiment is warranted and that those 
who meet the requirements set up by the supervising committee may be 
expected to be entirely satisfactory college students even though they have 
not graduated from high school before being admitted to college.” The 
committee supervising the University of Louisville experiment accepted, on 
the basis of similar tests and procedures to those used at Birmingham, seven- 
teen students, of whom thirteen decided to enroll in college. The commit- 
tee reported that the thirteen students were doing at least as well as thirteen 
students in a carefully chosen control group with whom they had been 
paired, and recommended the continuation of the experiment.2 In 1935 
the Commissions on Secondary Schools and on Higher Institutions ap- 
proved a request of George Peabody College for Teachers that, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, was adopted by the Association as 
follows: 


“That George Peabody College for Teachers of Nashville, Tennessee, 
with no loss of accredited standing, be given authority to conduct an 
educational experiment embracing the relationship between the sec- 
ondary school and the Junior College. It is understood that the tech- 
nical standards having to do with units, hours of credit, faculty person- 
nel, etc., may be disregarded. That academic achievement repre- 
sented by such units and hours of credit will in all respects be main- 
tained; provided that in order to assure the maintenance of proper 
secondary and college standards Peabody shall be required to report 
annually on the progress of the experiment to a committee, to whom 
shall be given fuller details, to be appointed by the present President 
of the Association, which committee shall report to the commissions.” 9 


These experiments became of special importance with the coming of 
World War II, and have served as a basis for plans of accelerating high 
school students in various member colleges during the war emergency, 
They point to a very important problem that the Association must face 
more and more, the problem of devising and administering tests and cri- 
teria that will enable superior students to enter college without necessarily 


7 Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeti t ati 
ross ara aba y n eeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 


8 Tbid., pp. 69 f. 
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“serving four years” time in high school, but at the same time will not im- 
pair the orderly articulation of the secondary school and college. 

The most dramatic incident in the second quarter-century of the Associ- 
ation was in the nature of a revolution. The affairs of the Association had 
remained since its founding in the hands of a fairly small group of men in 
the faculties of both independent and state supported colleges and schools 
who were under the influence of the liberal arts tradition in education. The 
title of the Association had read “Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States” until 1912, when the description “Preparatory” was 
changed to “Secondary” in recognition of the increasing number of member- 
public-schools not primarily interested in preparing students for college. 
Even so, the public schools that were the earliest to apply for membership 
did so because of a desire to have their students admitted to college without 
examinations and tended to follow the older leaders of the Association. 
These older leaders had built the Association, and they had done a good 
job. For nearly forty years they not only led but controlled the Associa- 
tion. Their control came partly from the respect their work in organizing 
the Association commanded. They had carried out effectively the three 
purposes stated at the organization meeting: (1) organizing Southern schools 
and colleges for codperation and mutual assistance, (2) elevating the stand- 
ard of scholarship and exacting uniformity of entrance requirements, and 
(3) developing preparatory schools separate from the colleges. - All schools 
and colleges in the area had benefited from their work. Even those de- 
nominational boards and politicians who resented their authority over 
church or state institutions realized that the standards and recommenda- 
tions of the Southern Association were too valuable to ignore.’ 

The long-continued authority of the founding fathers sprang also in part 
from the organization of the Association. The heart of this organization 
was an Executive Committee of five elective members (in addition to the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer ex officio), of whom not more than two 
members could be changed each year except in case of death or resignation. 
This committee had to pass on all applications for membership and nomi- 
nate the members and approve the actions of the two Commissions. 

In addition to the Executive Committee there were a Commission on 
Secondary Schools organized in 1912 and a Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education organized in 1917. In the Commission on Secondary 
Schools were fifty-five members, five from each of the eleven Southern 
states. The state supervisor of high schools was ex officio one of the five mem- 
bers and usually the chairman of the state delegation. The professor of 
secondary education in the state university was the second member from 
each state, a member from some non-state-supported college was usually 
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the third, a public high school member was the fourth, and a private-sec- 
ondary-school rnember was the fifth. The term of one-fourth of the four 
elective members in each delegation expired each year, and the custom 
grew of each state delegation nominating to fill its own vacancies. Changes 
were very rarely made, and the fifty-five members of the Commission nat- 
urally voted more or less together in case of serious debate on the floor of 
the Association. With the increasing number of public secondary schools 
the secondary school men were very much underrepresented on the Com- 
mission; but the fact that the state supervisor of high schools was usually 
chairman of the state delegation had considerable weight in. influencing 
public school representatives to vote with the Commission on questions 
arising in the meetings of the Association. 

Another factor that minimized discontent with the workings of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools was the fact that the meetings of the Com- 
mission were open to the public, and any member of an Association school 
had the privilege of the floor even though he had no vote. The Commis- 
sion provided a public program each year featuring speakers from within 
and without the Association and encouraged representatives of schools to 
attend. The attendance of school men at the meetings of the Secondary 
Commission on Tuesday and Wednesday of the annual session rivaled the 
attendance for the regular meetings of the full Association on Thursday and 
Friday, and these meetings were usually held in the same auditorium. 

The meetings of the Commission on Higher Education, on the other hand, 
were usually executive—including the meetings of all important committees 
that were authorized to act for the Commission and frequently the full meet- 
ings of the Commission—due to the fact that the Commission was dealing 
with the intimate affairs of member institutions and of institutions applying 
for membership. Each institution naturally approved of this policy when 
its own affairs were being discussed, but there gradually arose a strong out- 
cry against the secrecy in the Commission on Higher Institutions. The 
Commission made no attempt to provide public program meetings, although 
it sometimes met in joint session with the Secondary Commission for a pro- 
gram of especial interest. The Commission had a membership of only 
thirty-nine members elected for terms of three years, one-third expiring 
annually. Twenty-four of the thirty-nine were elected from colleges, and 
fifteen from secondary schools. Each of the eleven states was required to 
have at least one college representative and one secondary school represent- 
ative. The custom arose of having at least two college representatives from 
each state and of permitting this Commission also to nominate its members 
to the Executive Committee for reélection by the Association. Changes 
thus became very infrequent, and the members of the Commission on Higher 
Education were an even more closely-knit unit in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion than were the members of the Secondary Commission. 
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By way of closing the circle of control over the Association completely, 
popular members of the two Commissions were usually elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in about equal numbers. On the Committee these 
members were naturally supposed to represent the consensus of their re- 
spective Commissions, and in their Commissions they represented the atti- 
tude of the Executive Committee, 


According to the Constitution every member-institution of the Associa- 
tion had one vote in business meetings, and it was not required that members 
of the Commissions or committees appointed by the Association be official 
delegates from their school or college. Membership on either Commission, 
however, was so highly prized by schools and colleges that when a member 
of a school or college faculty was appointed to a Commission he was almost 
invariably made the official delegate from his institution. Thus it was 
brought about that the eighty-three members of the Commissions—not 
counting the state supervisors of schools—were not infrequently a majority 
of the delegates present in the business meetings of the Association. Al- 
though the state supervisors of high schools, since they represented neither 
college nor secondary schools, were not delegates to the Association, they 
did wield an enormous influence over the secondary school men from their 
respective states. The small colleges were equally loyal to the leaders of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions. It can easily be seen why discon- 
tent with the older leadership of the Association had to ferment over several 
years before it could become effective. 


One other element explaining the large amount of loyalty to the organi- 
zation should be mentioned. The Association prided itself on being a 
“working” group as contrasted to the “talking” groups so many conven- 
tions and annual meetings tend to be. The members of the Commissions 
met two, three, or more days in advance of the annual meeting and con- 
sidered reports showing the internal conditions of every member-institution 
and every institution applying for membership. These reports were care- 
fully verified and considered by the proper committee before presentation 
to the appropriate Commission. Any member of the Association at all 
familiar with its workings realized the vast amount of detailed work done 
by the Commissions, appreciated it, and tended to vote his appreciation. 

The narrow representation on the Commission, however, became increas- 
ingly irksome and unjust in two or three of the larger states, particularly 
Texas. Broader representation was needed not only better to represent the 
large number of secondary schools, who as we have seen were practically 
represented through their state high school supervisors, but particularly 
to allay the growing criticism caused by ignoring certain types of institu- 
tions that came late into the membership of the Association—for example, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, technological schools, and Catholic col- 
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leges. As the organization worked out, the state universities practically 
crowded out every other type of publicly supported higher institutions, and 
some one other college in each state crowded out all the others. In the 
case of the teachers colleges, headed by George Peabody, this was not alto- 
gether unintentional on the part of the older institutions. Since President 
Payne and his growing body of influential alumni sensed, this, Peabody men 
naturally assumed their share of leadership in reorganizing the Association. 
When the discontent began to ferment, many incidental things helped 
the process. For example, the “oldsters” had gradually developed a con- 
siderable amount of sentiment in their attitude toward the Association. 
For a time they showed that they felt the dignity of their place in the As- 
sociation by appearing annually in their formal cutaway suits. Soon their 
attire changed to conventional business men’s suits; but even then at the 
Thursday evening dinners, which were really an important feature of the 
annual meeting, only they appeared in full dress or tuxedo. Seated at the 
speaker’s table the former presidents of the Association, Executive Commit- 
tee, and officers of the Commissions really made an impressive appearance. 
Not infrequently they brought their wives to share their honors. This so- 
cial touch caused as much resentment among the ‘‘dispossessed”? members of | 
the Association as the much-talked-of secrecy of the Commission on Higher 
Education and the ‘closed corporation” type of organization. Z 
Another incidental element that entered into the picture of discontent 
was the attitude of the older members toward the election of officers of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education and of the Association. 
The Secondary Commission fairly early in its history came to rotate its 
chairmanship among the various states and classifications of membership. 
Dean Ives himself in 1923 closed his third term as chairman, the last man 
to hold more than one term. The other Commission, however, elected the 
same officers year after year, and not infrequently men whose apparent age 
obscured to the younger delegates the real ability they had to turn out work. 
In choosing officers for the Association, as I have already suggested, liberal 
arts colleges kept their eye primarily on the secretaryship. The other of- 
ficers were nominated by a committee not always carefully selected, and 
whoever was nominated by the committee was approved unanimously by 
the Association, although nominations were always called for from the floor. 
The truth was that the older members of the Association had worked to- 
gether so long that any faithful laborer in the Association whose name was 
presented satisfied the “oldsters.”” One sign of ferment was the interest 
younger men in the Association began to take in suggesting candidates to 
the nominating committee. : 4 
_ In the confusion resulting from agitation for change, Headmaster Spen- 
cer J. McCallie of the McCallie School made a record of direct responsi- 
bility for suggesting candidates for the presidency of the Association. His 
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position as “‘king-maker” was established and carried through much to the 
embarrassment of himself and to the merriment of his friends. Dr. McCal- 
lie had been president of the Association in 1923, and because of his unusual 
wit, combined with his good judgment vigorously expressed and his friendly 
manner, he had been an outstanding leader of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools, as well as of the Association. It happened that a succession 
of presidents had come from the Commission on Higher Institutions, and 
it also happened that the State of Florida had been somewhat poorly rec- 
ognized in the elections of the Association. Certain younger members 
of the Association seized an opportunity in this situation to start a boom 
in the meeting of 1931, for Dr. Joseph Roemer, who had been for some years 
Professor of Secondary Education at the University of Florida and secretary 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools. This boom clashed with the 
movement by a number of presidents of small colleges to honor President 
William P. Few of Duke University with the presidency of the Association 
for the next year. President Few had made many friends by his hard and 
continuous work on the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 
Having seen his own dreams come true in the development of Trinity Col- 
lege into Duke University, he was particularly sympathetic with the pres- 
idents of the small arts-colleges. He spent much of his spare time at As- 
sociation meetings sitting in the hotel lobby with these presidents, or hiking 
with them between meals and meetings, discussing their personal problems. 
Because of his knack for picking out in their organization weak points that 
they could strengthen, he gave many of them valuable advice that helped 
them to meet Association standards. 

In the contest between the friends of Roemer and Few, McCallie—who 
had twice helped to postpone the nomination of Few, once to honor an 
elderly man about to retire and once to prevent too long a succession of 
college men—urged that Few’s time had come and Roemer should be 
postponed. He thought he had convinced the nominating committee; 
but, although Roemer had recently removed from Florida, the geographi- 
cal argument advanced the year before switched one vote to him. His 
name was presented and he was elected without opposition. When Mc- 
Callie pointed out the blunder as to geography, Roemer’s friends frankly 
expressed regret, and Few’s friends came the next year expecting their man 
to be nominated for president of the Association without contest. In the 
meantime, however, the Kentucky delegation to the Association had be- 
come quite vocal in pointing out that Kentucky had fared as badly in re- 
receiving official recognition from the Association as had Florida, and ac- 
tively pushed President Frank L. McVey of the University of Kentucky 
as a candidate. President McVey had been a charter member of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Learning, but was regarded, by the group 
seeking the reorganization of the Association, as less a member of the ‘‘closed 
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circle” than President Few. In spite of all the earnest persuasions of Head- - 
master McCallie the nominating committee brought in its report recom- » 
mending President McVey. There was a tense moment after the presen- | 
tation of the report, and then a motion was made to substitute the name of | 
Few for McVey in the report. McCallie made a characteristically hu- - 
morous and earnest speech in behalf of the motion, and after considerable : 
discussion a roll-call vote of the delegates was taken, resulting in the elec- 
tion of President Few by a vote of 73% to 3534." The half-votes arose : 
from the fact that some institutions had two official delegates present with 

only one vote for any institution. The small vote shows the tendency of — 
the average delegate to catch the next train for home after the “serious | 
business” of the Association—adopting the reports of the Commissions— | 
had been transacted. 


Both Few and McVey were embarrassed by the feeling shown in the dis- 
cussion, and the friends of President McVey were even more disappointed 
than the friends of President Few had been the year before. McCallie, 
who was a friend of all parties involved, felt the situation very keenly and 
at once set about smoothing the way for President McVey’s election the 
next year, which took place with absolute good humour on the part of every- 
one. The whole series of incidents was probably fortunate in drawing 
attention somewhat from the growing friction as to reorganization. 


A concession was made at the meeting of the Association in 1933 to this 
discontent by amending the Constitution to provide seven elective members 
of the Executive Committee instead of five.2 The greatest heat in regard 
to the reorganization was felt during this meeting in Nashville in 1933 and 
in Atlanta in 1934. In 1933 Superintendent H. M. Ivy, of Meridian, :Mis- 


sissippi, presented the following resolution, which was seconded by Dr. C. A. 
Ives of Louisiana State University: 


“Whereas, there is a widespread sentiment among the representa- 
tives of member institutions now present that the membership of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and that of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education is largely self-perpetuating and not 


as representative as the best interests of the Association require, be it 
resolved, 


“That a committee of seven, consisting of the Chairman and the 
Secretary of each Commission and three members of the Association, 
to be appointed by the President of the Association from among those 
not holding membership in either Commission or the Executive Com- 
mittee, is hereby constituted and instructed to prepare the necessary 
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amendments to the Constitution and /or by-laws to remedy the condi- 


tion; said Committee to report at the next regular annual meeting of 
this Association.” ¥ 


| The resolution was adopted after sharp discussion, and the incoming 
President, Dr. McVey, appointed a committee consisting of C. A. Ives, 
Chairman, Joseph Roemer, T. H. Jack, J. T. Davis, H. L. Donovan, W. D. 
‘Hooper, and M. R. Hinson. 
_ The three members who were not on either Commission or on the Exec- 
utive Committee were Dr. Ives, J. T. Davis, President of John Tarleton 
gricultural College (a junior college, Stephenville, Texas), and Dr. H. L. 
Donovan, President of Eastern Kentucky Teachers College (Richmond, 
Kentucky) and a national leader of the teachers college movement. Dr. 
Roemer, a Peabody man and by that time a dean at George Peabody, was 
still secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools, and had shown 
imself friendly to the reorganization movement when he was president of 
the Association. Professor Hinson of the University of Florida, also a Pea- 
ody alumnus, was chairman of the Secondary Commission and friendly to 
eorganization. Professor Hooper of the University of Georgia was chair- 
an of the Commission on Higher Institutions, and Dr. T. H. Jack who 
ad been both secretary and president of the Association was at the time 
ecretary of the Commission on Higher Education. It turned out that 
ack’s “sweet reasonableness” in presenting the views of the older leaders 
f the Association to the new majority and his ability to smooth the resent- 
ents of the older men played a very important part in presenting a final 
atisfactory report. 
The Committee on Revision of the Constitution presented its report in 
ecember 1934, including a resolution urging rotation in office on the Com- 
missions to begin immediately, and moved that the full report lie on the 
table for action at the next regular meeting of the Association. The Com- 
mittee was continued. One final motion by the forces opposed to reor- 
ganization was offered by Chancellor Kirkland, to the effect that a commit- 
tee of seven, representing “the various educational interests” of the Associa- 
tion, be appointed by the Executive Committee to study the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association and make recommendations for such rec- 
ommendations and amendments as may by them be deemed advisable. 
The “several educational interests” referred to were identified as (1) state 
universities, (2) private colleges and universities, (3) public secondary 
schools, (4) private secondary schools, (5) teachers colleges, (6) technical 
colleges, and (7) junior colleges. The purpose of the motion was to have 
alternative amendments before the Association in 1935, when the proposed 
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revision of the Constitution would come up for final action. Dean Ives: 
opposed the Chancellor’s motion, which on the motion of Superintendent | 
H. M. Ivy was laid on the table. 

Matters were pretty tense at this Atlanta meeting in 1934, but President 
T. H. Jack, who best represented with Professor W. D. Hooper the attitude 
of the older leaders of the Association, had been able to get considerable: 
clarification of the major issues in reorganization proposals, leading to im-. 
portant minor concessions on both sides. It was touch and go for a time | 
as to whether the liberal arts institutions would not organize an association | 
of their own. They were determined that nothing should be done that, 
would in effect abolish the standards of the Association and leave each sec-; 
ondary school and college free to ignore the standards set by the majority. 
They talked excitedly of the Association being changed to a “regional de-. 
bating society,” meeting for discussion of interesting problems but exer-: 
cising no authority to achieve standards. 

The proponents of the new Constitution, led by Dean Ives, fortunately | 
increased in temperance of expression and willingness to conciliate as they, 
approached their objective. They insisted that they merely wished broader} 
basis of leadership in the Association without intending to change the funda- 
mental nature of the organization. They discussed issues with a committee 
headed by President J. R. McCain of Agnes Scott, representing the leaders: 
of the older group, and came to the meeting of 1935 in Louisville with a: 
unanimous report that met the essential objections that had been raised. 
For example, they agreed that recommendations of the two Commissions: 
should go through the Executive Committee to the Association, instead of: 
by-passing that Committee as had been proposed in the report of 1934.. 
They also conceded the right of the Commissions to nominate their members: 
instead of throwing the entire matter into the hands of the Executive Com-. 
mittee to nominate to the Association—thereby guaranteeing a very orderly | 
change in membership and in procedures. They eliminated the proposal 
to let the Constitution be amended by notice of mere announcement filed | 
two weeks in advance with the Executive Committee and an immediate: 
vote at the annual meeting. , 

In Louisville the new Constitution was adopted section by section and. 
then unanimously adopted as a whole. The meeting was serious, because) 
it was realized that new leaders were replacing the old; but there was practi- 
cally none of the bitterness that had flared at the two preceding meetings. 
The principal changes brought about by the new Constitution were these: 
rotation in office was provided by requiring that no member of any Com- 
mission could directly succeed himself for more than one regular three-year 
term and that members of the Executive Committee could not directly suc- 
ceed themselves at all; broader participation in the work of the Association 
was assured by expanding the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
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cation to forty-five members, by expanding the Commission on Secondary 
Education to seventy-eight members, and by creating a Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research to consist of thirty members; but the 
and standards of the Commissions were left to evolve as they might 
to meet changing conditions. 
_ It is fair to record that the new Constitution went into effect smoothly. 
The principle of rotation in office was firmly established, but changes came 
slowly. Enlarged opportunities for service on the Commissions brought 
mew men with new viewpoints and enthusiasms into the service of the As- 
ation, but the greater variety of views tended to retard change as much 
as to speed it up. New leadership took control very gradually within the 
Commissions, and the standards of each that had evolved under the old 
Constitution were carried forward. The new Commission on Curricular 
Problems corresponded to one that had already been set up by the North 
Central Association and had been discussed with more or less approval be- 
fore the question of the new Constitution came toa head. The Commission 
on Higher Institutions tried to reduce its secrecy of operations to a minimum, 
and the members of the Association came to appreciate the necessity of ex- 
ecutive sessions when discussing the intimate problems of various institutions. 
The most rapid changes took place in the election of the general officers 
of the Association, including the Executive Committee. Within three years 
all members of the Committee were new. ‘The Secretary-Treasurer was 
not changed, and the leaders of the “revolution” went out of their way to 
assure the writer that they contemplated no change; but when he resigned 
early in 1937 to become Executive Director of the Association of American 
Colleges, President Shelton Phelps of Winthrop College, who had spent 
nearly all of his educational career as a leading man on the faculty of Pea- 
body College, was elected to succeed him, and he in turn was succeeded by 
Registrar J. R. Robinson of Peabody in the fall of 1943. So far as this 
writer has been able to disceru these gentlemen have carried on the tradi- 
tions of the office as well as their liberal arts predecessors. 
_ The first president under the new Constitution was J. Thomas Davis, of 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, the first president from a junior college 
ever elected by the Association. Dean Ives himself was naturally the next 
president, and H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, was 
next. He was the second president in forty-three years to come from a 
teachers college. Father P. A. Roy, of Loyola University, elected in 1939, 
was the first president to come from a Catholic institution. M. R. Hinson, 
Professor of Education at Florida State College for Women, was the first to 
come from a state college for women. President Sam H. Whitley, East 
Texas State College, the next president, carried on the new tradition of 
honoring institutions that under the old order received less recognition in 
the organization. He was succeeded by Dr. Moses Ligon, Professor of Sec- 
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ondary Education at the University of Kentucky. The only president to } 
represent the agricultural and mechanical colleges in the presidency of the : 
Association was President G. D. Humphrey, of Mississippi State College, , 
who was elected in the fall of 1942 and served until recently due to the | 
unusual conditions caused by World War II. 

Among the growing pains of the Association in its second half-century ° 
were a change of name and an agreement with the neighboring accrediting ° 
associations concerning overlapping membership. In 1931 the Executive : 
Committee approved a proposal of the writer, who felt as Secretary-Treas- . 
urer that it would be more convenient to have the name changed from | 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States to | 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This action 
was approved through an amendment of Article I, Section 1 of the Consti- | 
tution. The Association now is similar in title to its neighbors, the North 
Central Association, the Middle States Association and the New England 
Association. 

A year before, at the fall meeting 1930, six colleges and universities that 
had been members of the Association for years offered their resignations, 
the result of frank and tactful discussions. These six colleges were located 
on the border of the Southern area and had become much more active in 
the regional associations that included all the colleges and secondary schools 
in their respective states. Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College 
had found it increasingly burdensome to send delegates to the annual meet- 
ing, because they with all the other schools and colleges in Maryland were 
active members of the Middle States Association. Similarly the three mem- 
ber colleges in West Virginia—Bethany, Marshall, and the University of © 
West Virginia—and the University of Missouri agreed that it would be to 
the best interests of all to limit their membership to the North Central 
Association. 


Another growing pain of the second quarter-century was the increasing 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory meeting place. As the number of mem- 
bers of the Association increased, the attendance at the annual meetings be- 
came decidedly larger. It soon became impossible to meet in any town 
that did not have large hotel facilities. Added to the attendance of regular 
representatives of member institutions, there have gradually come to be 
held meetings of other associations including persons interested in the South- 
ern Association that have increased considerably the number of persons 
present at the annual meetings. For some years the deans of the graduate 
schools of the Southern area had been meeting just previous to the annual 
meeting of the Association. There have also been annual meetings of the — 
academic deans of the Southern states contemporaneous with the meetings — 
of the Commissions, previous to the formal sessions of the Annual Meeting; 
likewise there have been meetings of the presidents and officers of the South- _ 
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ern Association of Colleges for Women, also of private and secondary school 
officials and of college summer school directors during the week of the an- 
nual meeting. The Association has codperated with these and other groups 
to make the annual meeting a week of extraordinary activity in Southern 
education. 

A very important milestone in the history of the Association was the trans- 
formation of the annual “Proceedings” into a “Quarterly.” For some years 
the Commission on Secondary Schools had been receiving reports from sub- 
committees about the value and importance of a quarterly. After there 
seemed to be a real desire, almost unanimous on the part of this Commission, 
for a quarterly, the matter was referred to the Executive Committee of the 
Association at the 1935 meeting. The record shows the following action. 


““A sub-committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools made 
certain recommendations on issuing the annual proceedings in two or 
more parts, which with suggested amendments by the two Commis- 
sions was referred to the Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommends that the present president of the Association ap- 
point a committee of three to study this problem and make a report a 
year hence. Without debate this recommendation was approved. 
President Heidelberg appointed on this committee: 

W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, 

Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, 

Frazer Banks, Associate Superintendent of Birmingham Public 

Schools.” 14 


After several meetings of the Committee on Publications it was finally 
agreed to recommend to the Association to issue the official publication of 
the Association in four numbers rather than in one volume of the annual 
“Proceedings.” The first number of the “‘Quarterly” would contain each 
year the minutes of the annual meeting, the reports of the three Commis- 
sions, the official list of the member institutions, and the Constitution and 
Standards of the Association. The other three numbers would be devoted 


‘to the speeches given at the annual meeting and other material directly 


related to the work of the Association. 
The report was adopted by the Association and put into operation for the 
year 1937. The first and only editor of the QUARTERLY has been Holland 


_ Holton, professor of Education and Director of the Summer Session of Duke 


University. He had been for years an active member of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools and a contributor of various reports to that Commis- 
sion. The editorial committee is made up of the president and secretary 
of the Association together with the editor. The Board of Publication in- 
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cludes the president and secretary of the Association and the secretaries of 
the three Commissions. 

We close this chapter with a brief note of the operation of the Association 
during the War years. As stated above, President G. D. Humphrey of 
Mississippi State College, held office continuously from December, 1942 un- 
til the summer of 1945 (when he moved from the area to become president 
of the University of Wyoming and was succeeded by President W. J. McCon- 
nell of North Texas State College at Denton). Though unable to hold a 
full meeting of the Association due to war conditions, the Executive Com- 
mittee has met annually to transact necessary business. The Commission 
on Secondary Schools has presented new schools for membership and rec- 
ommended other changes in the roll, to which ratification has been given 
by the Executive Committee, serving ad interim in accordance with the Con- 
stitution for the whole Association. The other two Commissions have had 
less business to present for ratification during the war years, but have never- 
theless reported to the Committee. Annual approval has been given rec- 
ommendations of the Committee of Negro Schools. The members of the 
Executive Committee that carried the burden of war problems in educa- 
tion and deserve especial appreciation for their capable handling of the af- 
fairs of the Association during these troublous years have been the following: 


President: President G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Mississippi 

Secretary-Treasurer: Registrar J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 

Superintendent H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, Mississippi 

Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia 

Principal A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Dean Andrew Smith, S. J., Spring Hill College 

President W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College 

Dean E. B. Robert, Louisiana State University 

Professor M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky (Immediate Past Pres- 
ident).1® 
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CHAPTER III 


SOME SOUTHERN GOVERNORS ATTEMPT POLITICAL 
CONTROL OF STATE SCHOOLS 


Membership in the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is on a purely voluntary basis. There is no compulsion on the 
part of any college or school to join. The only pressure is that of public 
opinion, but public opinion has steadily grown to believe in what the As- 
sociation stands for. The little group that met in Atlanta in 1895 fixed its 
standards and expanded its membership so wisely that it gained the confi- 
dence of schools and of citizens interested in schools. Membership in the 
Association came to be a mark of merit. The general public, not knowing 
how to evaluate colleges, but very much desiring some criterion of evalua- 
tion, soon found out that a college not a member of the Association was not 
so highly regarded as a college as one that was. This public sentiment was 
the basis of Dr. John E. White’s attack on the influence of the Association 
that we discussed in Chapter I. Devout church members might normally 
send their children to church colleges without raising questions; but if their 
colleges were not recognized by the Association, parents began to ask ques- 
tions. ‘This questioning put pressure on the church leaders, and Dr. White 


‘well expressed the resentment of some of these leaders. This pressure on 


colleges to meet the adopted standards is continuous. 

When colleges apply and are not accepted for membership, their admin- 
istrative officers are frankly disappointed. Member institutions sometimes 
become highly indignant, if they are put on probation or suspended from 
membership. Naturally they are disturbed when at an annual meeting 
criticisms are offered because of their failure to meet one or more of the 
“standards.” The latter type of criticism is usually adjusted in a year or 
two. Probation or suspension is much more drastic action and is corre- 
spondingly detrimental to the welfare of the institution concerned. 

It is a compliment to the real freedom of Southern state institutions from 
political meddling that the issues so early aired in regard to church schools 
did not arise with reference to the state schools until some years had passed. 
In the more recent history of the Association, however, three governors of 
Southern states have acted in such a high-handed manner with their state 
university and other schools that the Association was obliged to act promptly 
and vigorously in dropping or putting on probation the institutions affected. 
In every instance there has been a vigorous public reaction, not against the 
Association, but against the popular but offending governors. ig 

Probably the offending governors had never heard of the Association 
until alumni and friends of the institutions suspended or on probation 
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brought the world down about their ears. At least one felt so belligerent 
that he promised forthwith to set up his own college standardizing associa- 
tion. The long-suffering people, who so often fail to exercise their sover- 
eign rights as citizens, rose up and protested so vigorously at the polls that 
two of the thoughtless governors were promptly retired for a season to pri- 
vate life. The bullet of an assassin prevented the third from seeing the 
issue through. At present the Association is investigating claims that the 
trustees, appointed by the governor of another Southern state, are guilty 
of non-observance of academic freedom and academic tenure in the case 
of the president of the state university. 

The first instance of a governor assuming dictatorial political authority 
over state institutions was that of Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi. Some 
months before the annual meeting of the Association in Atlanta in 1930 it 
was reported that Governor Bilbo had replaced the presidents and some 
other officers in each of four state institutions of higher education in Missis- 
sippi. No charges of any kind had been made against the displaced officers — 
and faculty members, and no chance for hearings had been given. It was 
reputed that the new appointees were intimate friends or supporters of the 
appointing governor, and that many of them had very little training and | 
experience for the positions to which they were appointed. Some were 
retiring members of the Mississippi legislature. Vigorous were the com- 
plaints to the officers of the Southern Association. The Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education asked Dean Harry D. Campbell of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, president of the Association for that year, to 
send an investigating committee to make a study and report. Dean Camp- 
bell appointed from the Executive Committee of the Association Chancellor 
Kirkland of Vanderbilt University, President Dinwiddie of Tulane Univer- 
sity, and President Snavely of Birmingham-Southern College, then Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association. 

At the time agreed upon for the official visit to the University of Missis- 
sippi, President Dinwiddie was unable to be present. Chancellor Kirkland 
and the writer met at the University and had a thorough questioning of 
Chancellor J. N. Powers. Chancellor Kirkland soon became exercised at 
the apparent injustice that had occurred and expressed himself rather vig- 
orously to Chancellor Powers. At the conclusion of the long and warm 
interview, the two investigators held a conference at the hotel. The writer 
yielded to Chancellor Kirkland the responsibility of drawing up the report 
and contributed only one or two minor features. 

The report presented by the two investigators was approved by the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education and submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Association for final action. The Executive Committee — 
debated the report at considerable length. A number of editorial changes _ 
were made, chiefly on the recommendation of Superintendent H. M. Ivy ~ 

Ht 


- 
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of the Meridian Public Schools. Chancellor Kirkland was most gracious 
in conceding all the points raised by Dr. H. M. Ivy, who had been for many 
years a resident of Mississippi and was more familiar with the local situation. 


The action finally taken follows. It is really an historic document: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT ON FOUR MISSISSIPPI COLLEGES 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States during its 
long years of history has developed certain standards for membership, most of which are 
administered by our two commissions. It is, however, provided in our constitution that 
the Executive Committee shall judge the eligibility of an institution in matters not ex- 
plicitly covered by our laws. There is a similar reference in our Statement of Standards 
to the “‘tone of an institution” and ‘‘the spirit of administration.” 


It has become necessary for our Commission on Higher Institutions from this point of 
_ view to investigate the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and the Mississippi State College for Women, all of which institutions 
are controlled by one and the same board of trustees: also the Mississippi State College 
for Teachers at Hattiesburg. The Commission has made this investigation with the ut- 
most care. No trouble or expense has been spared in the effort to ascertain the facts, 
Representatives of these institutions have been heard. Our own representatives have 
made reports. The Commission has laid its conclusions before the Executive Committee 
for further consideration. These conclusions met with our approval and the Executive 
Committee now presents its decisions and recommendations to the Association for final 
action. These are as follows: 


1. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States con- 
demns with all possible emphasis the ruthless manner in which the Board of Trustees, 
having control of the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and the Mississippi State College for Women, recently took action 
against administrative officers, teachers, and employees of these institutions, The 
wholesale dropping of scores of officers and teachers without warning, without 
charges, without the opportunity of defense, without action by the administrative 
head of the institution, puts such a Board outside the category of educational bodies. 


2. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States is 
organized to deal only with educational boards. In the action above indicated not 
only the control but the active management of these Mississippi institutions was 
taken over by the Governor and a small group of his appointees, with which group 
this Association has little in common and can make no agreements. The same gen- 
eral conditions have prevailed in the management of the Mississippi State Teachers 
College at Hattiesburg. 

3. In view of these facts we recommend that the four institutions above referred 
to, viz: the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the Mississippi State College for Women, and nig Mississippi State Teachers 

* College at Hattiesburg, be suspended from membership in this Association until time 
shall prove the existence of an educational and non-political administration. We 
cannot accept recent statements of the Governor and recent action of the trustees 
either as a satisfactory explanation of the past or as adequate guarantees for the fu- 
ture. We further recommend that this suspension take effect June 15, 1931, and 
continue until removed by vote of this Association on recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Commission on Higher Institutions. 
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Dr. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, moved the acceptance of this report. The 
motion was seconded by Dean A. M. DuPré, Wofford College. 


President J. W. Provine, Mississippi College, urged that milder action be taken. 

Dean Wesley Carr, Murray State Teachers College, moved that the motion be referred 
back to the Executive Committee. President R. E. Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon, 
offered objections. A vote was taken and the Association voted against referring the 
resolutions back to the Executive Committee. 

Vice President A. B. Butts, of Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, spoke 
to the original motion, vigorously protesting. 

Principal Julius T. Wright, the Wright Schools, spoke feelingly in favor of the motion. 

Mr. Sam Hathorn, State High School Supervisor of Mississippi, presented this motion; 


“That the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi State College for Women, the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the State Teachers College be 
placed upon probation in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States pending the correction of the evils with which they are charged.” 


The motion was seconded by Dean O. A. Shaw, University of Mississippi. 

Dr. Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon, spoke against the proposed amendment. 

Headmaster Spencer McCallie, the McCallie Schools, objected to “the evils with which 
they are charged.” 

The amendment was changed to read, “pending the correction of evils of political inter- 
erence in the administration of the colleges.” 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern, spoke on the futility of probation, stating 
the colleges must be suspended or dropped. 

Chancellor Powers, of University of Mississippi, spoke at length in defense of the col- 
leges and their administration. 


Chancellor Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, replied to Chancellor Powers clearly and 
forcefully. 


Principal Julius T, Wright spoke in behalf of the position of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions, 


The vote on the amendment was taken, and it was overwhelmingly defeated. 
The original motion was again before the house. 


Chancellor Kirkland called atention to the rule that each member institution was 
allowed only one vote. 


Mr. Weathersby, of State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, stated that State Teachers _ 
College had a separate board of trustees, and objected to inclusion with the others. 

Principal G. M. McLendon, Demonstration School, Hattiesburg, moved that the sus- 
pension date be changed from June 15 to September 1, in order to protect State Teachers 
College which is operated on a four-quarter plan. 

President Braden, of Transylvania College, requested detailed information regarding 
the Mississippi situation. Secretary Snavely reread the resolutions, 


President Campbell presented the amendment to change the date from June 15, ‘to . 
September 1. 


Associate Superintendent Charles A. Brown, of Birmingham, questioned whether the F 


amendment applied only to State Teachers College or to all the institutions involved. 


It was voted to change the date of suspension in the ori 


ginal motion from June 15 to — 
September 1 for all the institutions concerned. : 
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Chancellor Powers moved that the statement of Governor Bilbo, containing his most 
recent promises, be read before the Association. 


Dr. W. D. Hooper, Chairman of the Commission on Higher Institutions, voiced pro- 
test. Chairman Hooper stated that if the lengthy report of the Governor were read, he 
would insist that all the reports on the Mississippi situation be read. 


Chancellor Powers’ motion was lost. 


Dr. J. A. Lyon, of Tulane University, moved that the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee be voted upon. 


The recommendation of the Executive Committee was passed by a large majority. 


Naturally there was an uproar throughout the whole state of Mississippi 
when the action described above was reported to the press. Unfortunately 
the punishment meted out to the politicians was felt primarily by the sons 
and daughters of the citizens of Mississippi who were dismayed at the pros- 
pect of their diplomas and degrees not being accepted at full value else- 
where. The resultant wave of resentment was felt at the polls that year. 
A new governor was elected. The old governor realized that the voters 
might ignore many things but they treasured their colleges too much to 
brook political interference. 

Shortly after taking office, Governor Mike Conner appeared at the next 
annual meeting of the Association, which was held in Montgomery in the 
fall of 1931. Seeking advice from the Secretary-Treasurer, the governor 
was advised ke might do well to confer with Chancellor Kirkland who was 
present. This he did and soon thereafter gave assurances that a law would 
be promptly passed by the legislature of Mississippi concerning the appoint- 
ment of a State Board of Trustees for the state institutions of higher educa- 
tion that would make it very difficult for a governor to manipulate appoint- 
ments to college and university positions. The new Board would have 
members appointed whose terms of office would be so staggered that no one 
governor could appoint a majority unless quite a few of the appointees should 
resign or die during their terms of office. In due time the solons of Missis- 
sippi passed the proposed legislation. On invitation, the writer conferred 
in Jackson with the governor and his new Board and was able to see at first 
hand its early operation. Promptly new administrative heads were chosen 
for the four state colleges under suspension, whereupon the Association re- 
instated the institutions. Henceforth their alumni could be admitted to 
the universities and ieading professional schools of the country without de- 
bate as to the validity of their credits. 

The next offending governor was the colorful Huey Long of Louisiana, 
who later became United States Senator from that state. At the 1934 
commencement of Louisiana State University Governor Long was reported 
to have insisted on the awarding of a Bachelor of Laws Degree to a certain 


1 Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States (1930), PP- 35-37- 
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well-known member of the Louisiana State Senate, who had not been rec- 
ommended for a diploma by the faculty of the law school. ‘The story was 
that the young man in question had been so occupied with his legislative 
duties that he was unable to meet all attendance and examination require- 
ments for graduation. It was said that Governor Long insisted that he was 
fully qualified and should receive his diploma. At any rate the facts showed 
that, although the dean of the Law School declined absolutely to recom- 
mend the young man, the Board of Trustees of Louisiana State University 
did vote him his degree with his class. 

Complaint was lodged with the officers of the Association who referred 
the matter to the Commission on Higher Institutions for investigation and 
recommendation. 

On page 43 of the 1934 Proceedings is the following reference to the 
matter: 

“For the information of the Association, the Executive Committee 
has requested the Commission on Higher Institutions to make investi- 
gations of Louisiana State University and Louisiana State Normal 
College. On completion of their investigations the Commission will 
present their recommendations to the Executive Committee for final 
consideration and report to the Association.” 


As will be noted in the ““Minute”’ above of the 1934 annual meeting, po- 
litical interference was reported to have also been prevalent in Louisiana 
State Normal College. As will be shown shortly, there were also reports 
that political interference carried over into the public high schools. 

Although there was no subdued excitement prevailing among all the 
delegates as in the case of the Mississippi college, there was considerable 
tension at the Atlanta Meeting in 1934 among the Executive Committee 
and the officers of the Commission on Higher Institutions. ‘The writer re- 
members being called out of bed after midnight by reporters in New Or- 
leans asking what action had been or would be taken by the Association. 
He assured the eager newsmen that he had no complete knowledge of the 
situation and had no authority to speak concerning what action might be 
taken. Upon insistence from the questioners he awakened from his slum- 
bers in adjoining room, President Frank L. McVey, of the University of 
Kentucky, the president of the Association for that year. The latter con- 
cluded the long distance conversation by indicating that a prompt investiga- 
tion would be made and suitable action taken. . 

By authority of the Executive Committee the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education had appointed a special committee to investigate po- 
litical interference that was reported to prevail at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Louisiana State Normal College. This committee consisted of 
President James R. McCain of Agnes Scott College and President Alexander a4 
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Guerry of the University of the South. After an exhaustive investigation 
of the conditions at both institutions the special committee brought its 
findings to the Commission. 

Following the report of the investigating committee, there appeared be- 
fore the Commission President James M. Smith and Dean F. K. Beutel of 
the Louisiana State University, President A. A. Fredericks of the Louisiana 
State Normal School, and Superintendent T. H. Harris, executive secretary 
of the Louisiana State Board of Education. These gentlemen answered a 
number of questions and made statements confirming the findings which 
were presented by investigators McCain and Guerry. 

The writer remembers that the Commission, as well as the Executive Com- 
mittee who had previously heard him, were favorably impressed with Super- 
intendent Harris. Dean Beutel and President Fredericks, at the time a 
member of the Louisiana State Senate, were not so impressive in their re- 
marks. President James M. Smith spoke last and made a good impression 
on the rather full attendance of the Commission that was present. The 
Commission Members and President Smith all agreed that matters should 
be adjusted promptly and satisfactorily so that unoffending students would 
not be punished unjustly because of unjust acts of government or university 
officials. Before quoting the report, finally adopted by the Association as 
it appeared in the 1935 Proceedings, it will be of interest to relate an incident 
that happened just before the Commission approved the report. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, when it was apparent that the matter 
was being terminated sympathetically, President Smith begged leave to tell 
a story that he thought was appropriate, but which discouraged the mem- 
bers of the Commission so much that they were almost persuaded to rescind 
the action they had just voted. President Smith stated that he was like the 
Negro preacher who had been tactfully but firmly requested to find another 
pastorate. The preacher in question, dressed in his cutaway coat, preached 
his final sermon with eloquence and in an authoritarian mood. After pro- 
nouncing the benediction, as he walked from the pulpit to the rear door, he 
said to his parishioners, ‘“‘Please notice the mistletoe on my coat.” The 
implication was that the Louisiana politicians were yielding to superior 
force but were entirely willing to forget and forgive. When the story of 
President Smith’s:tenure as head of the Louisiana State University ended 
in the penitentiary along with several high officials of the State government 
of Louisiana, it was easy to guess how deeply he had been involved in their 
schemes. 

President Smith’s attitude seemed peculiar in light of his previous atti- 
tude, as indicated in the following report: : 

On request of the Executive Committee and upon invitation of President J. M. Smith 


of Louisiana State University the Association voted a year ago to have the Commission 
on Higher Institutions make an investigation of conditions at Louisiana State University. 
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A sub-committee of the Commission on Higher Institutions was appointed to make per- 
sonal inspection and detailed investigation of all the problems involved. On recommen: 
dation of the Commission on Higher Institutions and of the Executive Committee the 
following resolution was adopted by the Association: | 


(1) Wuereas, The Special Committee appointed by the Commission to investigate 
charges of political interference in Louisiana State University, after completing its 
study, made the following recommendation:— 

That Louisiana State University be placed on probation until the Board of Super- 
visors pass officially Resolutions or By-Laws to the effect— 

First, That degrees will not be awarded by the Board of Supervisors except upon 
the recommendation of the faculty and that no degree will be granted without regu- 
lar faculty approval; 

Second, That the position of University physician and of all members of the fac- 
ulty and staff be filled upon the recommendation of the President and that appoints 
ments will not be made except upon recommendation of the President of the Univer- 
sity, based upon professional qualifications; 

Third, That outside interference with the activities and academic work and life 
of the institution shall not be permitted, and 


(2) Wuereas, A copy of the Report of the Committee was sent to the President 
of Louisiana State University, and 


(3) Wuereas, The Board of Supervisors of said institution have met the recom- 
mendations above mentioned by adopting the following resolutions; 


(Excerpt from the Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Supervisors held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, November 30, 1935, at 11:00 o’clock, 
A.M.) 

‘““WuHEREAS, It is considered proper for this Board to reduce to record an outline 
of its policies and procedures with respect to the employment and tenure of the mem- 
bers of its faculty and administrative staff; and 


“WHEREAS, It appears to be for the best interests of the University to clarify and 
state its policy with reference to the control and administration of the various ac- 
tivities of the University; 


“Now, THEREFORE, Be It Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College: 


“Section I. That with respect to the appointment to positions on the faculty 
and staff, the Board reaffirms its present policy and declares its continuance as follows: 


(1) All appointments to the faculty and staff are made upon recommendation of 
the President of the university with approval of the Board. 


(2) All appointments to the faculty of professorial rank and all major administra- 
tive officers of the University are made initially for a period of one year, subject to 
reappointment upon the recommendation of the President for a second year. The 
first and second years of service constitute what is known as the probationary period, , 


at the end of which, if an individual is reappointed, his tenure is considered to besg 
indefinite. Ad 


(3) The appointment of all graduate fellows, assistants and instructors is mad 


upon an annual basis subject to renewal upon the recommendation of the President — 
and approval of the Board. 
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(4) The appointment of the University physician, effective at the end of the session 
1935-36, is to be made on an annual basis upon the recommendation of the President 
of the University and approval by this Board. 


“Section II, That the following rules and regulations with respect to in-service 
training and improvement of the faculty of the Louisiana State University are hereby 
reaffirmed and continued: 


(1) A liberal policy with respect to the granting of leaves of absence for study or 
travel. 


(2) Reasonable financial assistance in the way of grants or part-salary while on 
leave of absence for study. 


(3) The granting of a sabbatical year on half pay for study or travel. 


(4) The encouragement of members of the faculty of professorial rank to attend 
and to take part in the proceedings of the several annual meetings and conferences 
in line with their professional interests with all or part expenses paid by the University. 


“Section III. That the policy of providing reasonable financial security of the 
members of the faculty and their families, as now practiced, is declared to be in effect 
and to be continued, viz.: 


(1) By action of this Board a plan of group insurance providing insurance protec- 
tion to the individual on a scale commensurate with his salary income at a cost not 
to exceed sixty cents a thousand per month is now in operation and will be continued. 


(2) A retirement plan providing for voluntary retirement or retirement by special 
action of the Board because of inability to perform satisfactorily the responsibilities 
in connection with the assignment of an individual, at the age of sixty-five, and pro- 
viding for automatic retirement at the age of seventy. The retirement allowance in 
either instance is a minimum of one-third of the annual salary of the individual at 
the date of his retirement. 


“Section IV. That the policy of placing the responsibility on the faculty and 
the President of the University with reference to all academic affairs of the institution 
is hereby affirmed and declared to be continued, viz.: 


(1) With respect to the admission of students as freshmen to the University. 


(2) With respect to the admission of students to the senior colleges and all pro- 
fessional schools of the University. 

(3) With respect to the establishment of rules and regulations governing promo- 
tion in all schools and colleges of the University. 

(4) The establishment of academic standards for graduation from the several 
schools and colleges of the University. 


(5) Requiring the recommendation of the faculty of the school concerned as a 
_ basis for the awarding by this Board of any degree or diploma. 


“Section V. That it is the policy of this Board to continued to require the Pres- 
ident of the University and, through him, the Deans and other administrative officers 
to exercise such control and supervision of all student activities at the University as 
are considered by this Board to be conducive to the best interests of the institution 
and of the young men and young women who make up its student body; that it will 
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continue to resist all types of outside interference with curricula or extra-curricular ; 
activities, and it hereby empowers the President of the University and directs him | 
to use the authority of his office and all legal powers of this Board to protect in every | 
legal way at his command the University from such interference.” 

“I, J. M. Smith, President of the Louisiana State University and Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College, as Ex-Officio Secretary of the Board of Supervisors of said | 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, DO HEREBY ' 
CERTIFY that the foregoing is a true and correct excerpt from the proceedings of | 
the meeting of the Board of Supervisors held on November 30, 1935. 


(OFFICIAL “IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused | 
SEAL) the official seal of said Board to be hereunto affixed, at Baton Rouge, | 


Louisiana, 
“J. M. Smith.” 


Dated this goth day of Nov., 1935. 


The Committee, therefore, recommends:— 
First—That no further action be taken in this matter. 
Second—That the statement herein given be included in the Minutes of Proceedings — 
of the Association for this year, so as to show the disposition of the whole matter. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALEX GUERRY, 
W. J. BATTLE, 
J. R. McCaw? 


The Commission on Secondary Schools seemed likewise to be fairly gen- 
erous—partly out of respect to Dean C. A. Ives, who had just led the fight 
for reorganizing the Association, and partly out of respect for State Super- 
intendent T. H. Harris, one of the really great superintendents of the South, 
who appeared before the Commission—in the action they took concerning 
the situation among the public high schools. Here follows the action of 
that Commission as approved by the Executive Committee and the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Chairman requested that all members of the Commission remain for the executive 
session to hear and act upon that part of the report of the Special Committee of the South- 
ern Association appointed to investigate political interference at Louisiana State Univer- 


sity and at Louisiana Normal College, which relates to the Public Secondary Schools of 
Louisiana. 


The Chairman of the Commission, S. B. Hathorn, at the request of Chairman McCain 
of the Special Committee and of President Heidelberg of the Association, participated in 
the investigation of the Louisiana public high school situation. Since the Chairman had 
participated in the investigation and fully approved the report of the Special Committee, 


he requested that Mr. J. C. Harwood preside over the executive session, and Mr. Har- 
wood took the chair. A 


President Alex Guerry of the University of Chattanooga, read the report of the Special 
Committee, after which an extended discussion of the whole situation occurred. At the 
conclusion of the discussion, the following resolution was adopted: . 4 
| 3 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1935), PP- 35-37- a 
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Wuereas, The Special Committee of the Southern Association appointed to investigate 
political interference at Louisiana State University and at Louisiana State Normal College 
studied, at the time of its investigation, the School Budget Control Law of the Special 
Session of the Legislature of 1935, which gives the right of appointment or removal at 
any time, of the teachers of the public schools in every parish of Louisiana to the State 
Budget Committee, and the acts giving the Governor of the state the right to appoint 
school board members in certain parishes; and 


Whereas, The Special Committee recommended that the member public secondary 
schools of Louisiana be placed on probation until the Budget Control Law was repealed 
or properly amended, and that the member public secondary schools of Louisiana be 
dropped from the Association if this law is not repealed, or properly amended in one year; 
and 

Wuereas, The Special Committee recommended that the member public secondary 
schools of East Baton Rouge Parish be placed on probation until the right of the Governor 
tO appoint members to the school board of East Baton Rouge Parish was removed and 
be dropped from the Association membership if the right were not removed in one year; 
and 

Wuereas, The State Superintendent of Public Education in Louisiana assured the 
Secondary Commission of the Southern Association that he would endeavor to have the 
Budget Control Law repealed or properly amended, and that if he were unable to ac- 
complish this purpose, he would, himself, recommend that the member public secondary 
schools of Louisiana be dropped from the Association; and 


WueEreas, The State Superintendent of Public Education of Louisiana said that he 
would seek the repeal of the law giving the Governor of the state the right to appoint 
members of the school boards of certain parishes; 


Now, THEREFORE, The Commission on Secondary Schools recommends that action on 
the matter be deferred until the meeting of the Association in 1936.% 


The Executive Committee recommended approval of this report of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools on condition that “properly amended’’ would include the elimina- 
tion of all those parts of the law that give to the Budget Commission or other state author- 
ity the power to determine through fixing of individual salaries or in other ways the per- 
sonnel of parish school faculties. The Association voted concurrence.‘ 


The third Southern governor attempting to exercise dictatorial powers 
over his state colleges was the popular Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, na- 
tionally known for his oratory and his red suspenders. Toward the close 
of the first semester in 1941 Governor Talmadge was reported to have in- 
sisted upon the dismissal of Professor Walter D. Cocking from the faculty 
of the University of Georgia. Professor Cocking was reputed to have re- 
marked in an offhand manner in one of his classes in Education that the 
day would come when Negroes and white students would be admitted on 
the same basis at the University of Georgia. 

As was to be expected the governor’s abrupt action created a furor. Pro- 
fessor Cocking denied the statement attributed to him. The university © 


8 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools (1935), pp- 147 f. 
4 Ibid, p. 44. 
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board of trustees had declined to approve his dismissal by the governor. 
The full story can best be told in the report approved unanimously by the | 


Association at its 1941 meeting. 


REPORT ON UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 


The Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation in the University System of Georgia, had a preliminary 
meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, on September 29, 1941, for the purpose of considering 
the evidence then in hand, and to consider what steps should be taken to insure full and 
accurate information on the problem. At this meeting it was decided to hold a hearing 
in Atlanta on November 3 and 4 to which all members of the Board of Regents and all 
presidents of colleges belonging to the Association would be invited. The Committee 
further agreed that other organizations wishing to investigate the matter would be wel- 
come to sit in with the committee and participate in the hearing. The hearing began 
at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, at 9 a.M., November 3, 1941, with the following men, in 
addition to the Committee, present: President Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dr. William D. 
Cutter representing the Council on Medical Education, Dean Arthur T. Martin repre- 
senting the American Association of Schools of Law, Dean H. C. Horack representing 
the American Bar Association, President Theodore Jack representing the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, President C. C. Sherrod representing the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, President S. H. Whitley of the Southern Association, and Mr. M. C. Huntley, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

The following groups were interviewed in the course of a two-day hearing: a committee 
from the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia, a committee of alumni of 
the University of Georgia, a committee of alumni of the Georgia School of Technology, a 
committee of students of the University of Georgia, a committee of students of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Chancellor Sanford, President Caldwell, President Brittain, Pres- 
ident Pittman, President Gates, several other individuals who asked to be heard, and a 
committee of local educators not connected with the University System who were re- 
quested by the committee to appear before it: Supt. Willis A. Sutton of the Atlanta Public 
Schools, President J. R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, and Vice President Goodrich C. 
White of Emory University. The committee was in session for the hearing a total of 
more than fifteen hours. In addition to the reports heard on November 3 and 4, the 
committee had before it a fairly complete newspaper file covering the actions of the Board 
of Regents and the Governor from May go to December 1, 1941, and an analysis made 
by Mr. Huntley based upon a thorough study of the situation. 


After considering all the data the committee respectfully submits the following findings: 


1. That Governor Talmadge requested the Board of Regents to dismiss Dean 
Walter D. Cocking, head of the Department of Education at the University of Geor- 
gia on May 30, 1941, though he was recommended for reappointment by President 
Caldwell and Chancellor Sanford. Upon the refusal of the Board to do so, he gave 
notice that he would prefer charges, and the date of the trial was set for June 16. 
After a trial lasting five hours, Dean Cocking was exonerated of all charges by a vote 
of 8 to 7, and appointed for another year, effective September 1, 1941. : 


2. The Governor immediately thereafter denounced the action of the Board of — 
Regents, gave notice of a rehearing, and set about to change its personnel. Three 
of his own appointees who voted against his wishes were asked to resign on the ground | : 
of illegal appointment. Failing to secure the resignations of these men he turned to i 
others who opposed his wishes, and finally obtained three resignations. He then 


7 
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appointed three new members. Thus the Board of Regents was reconstituted for 
the specific purpose of serving the Governor’s will. 


3. He then notified Dean Cocking that he would be tried again despite the fact 
that he had been exonerated on June 16, and that the trial was set for July 14. Pres- 
ident Marvin Pittman of Statesboro, who was recommended for reappointment by 
Chancellor Sanford, was also summoned to appear on this date for his trial, which 
had been postponed from June 16. 

4. From the record it is clear that these trials were a mockery of democratic pro- 
cedure. As if to crown this act of injustice the motion to vote on the validity of the 
evidence submitted was lost by a vote of 10 to 5, and Dean Cocking and President 
Pittman were dismissed by the same vote. 

After examining a great body of evidence the committee is convinced that the 
charges preferred against Dean Cocking and President Pittman were either spurious 
or entirely unsupported by the evidence. 

5. In addition to Dean Cocking and President Pittman who were dismissed after 
hearings, the following members of the staff of the University System of Georgia 
were dismissed without hearings, and, in the judgment of the committee, without 
adequate reasons or due notice: 


Dr. J. Curtis Dixon, Vice Chancellor of the University System. 

Dr. C. M, Destler, Chairman, Division of Social Science, Georgia Teachers College. 

Miss Mamie Veazey, Dean of Women, Georgia Teachers College. 

Miss Jane Franseth, Assistant Professor, Laboratory School and Field Service, 
Georgia Teachers College. 

Mr. P. D. Bush, Professor of Social Science; North Georgia College, Dahlonega. 

Mr. R. E. Davis, Beef Cattle and Sheep Specialist, Department of Agricultural 
Extension, Athens. 

Mr. J. A. Evans, Administrative Assistant, Department of Agricultural Extension, 
Athens. 


[One other name was listed here which was later reported as not being finally dismisseds 
See Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. VII, p. 177, note] 


There are possibly others whose names should appear on this list, but only these 


were considered in detail at the hearing. 

6. At the Georgia School of Technology, Mr. D. I. Barron was elected to the posi- 
tion of Dean of Men without the recommendation of either President Brittain or 
Chancellor Sanford. The fact that he did not accept the position does not in any 
way alter the conviction of the Committee that the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia has violated a sound educational policy in this appointment 
as in the dismissals listed above. 

7. Another feature of the situation in the University System of Georgia which adds 
seriously to the difficulty of insuring proper educational administration is the fact 
that the Governor under the statutes of the State has the authority to modify in any 
way he sees fit the budget as adopted by the Board of Regents. He can delete or 
modify any item of expenditure or remove any individual from the pay roll without 
the Board’s approval. It is thus possible for one man to nullify the Board’s action 
by refusing to approve any individual or item. Arbitrary power of this kind in the 
hands of any individual or agency is a threat to sound procedure in the operation 
of an educational system. ~ 

8. The Committee was impressed with the earnestness of the Chairman of the 
Board of Regents and of other members that appeared before it; but it is clear from 
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the facts stated above that if the Governor is opposed to the action of that body in : 
the appointment of personnel, he can veto it by striking the name or names from the : 
payroll and thus prevent any appointment which he may oppose. That the Goy- | 
ernor is willing to exercise this power is clearly demonstrated by the fact that he : 
stated through the newspapers that Dean Cocking would not return to his position } 
in the University of Georgia at the time when the Chairman of the Board of Regents | 
was in communication with Dr. Cocking regarding his reinstatement. 


Conclusion 


In the light of all the evidence the Committee is forced to conclude that the University | 
System of Georgia has been the victim of unprecedented and unjustifiable political inter- | 
ference; that the Governor of the State has violated not only sound educational policy, , 
but proper democratic procedure in insisting upon the resignation of members of the | 
Board of Regents in order to appoint to that body men who would do his bidding; that | 
the Board of Regents has flagrantly violated sound educational procedure in dismissals | 
and appointment of staff members; that every institution in the System is profoundly | 
affected by the precedents established and by the actions already taken whether any of | 
its staff has been dismissed to date or not; that there can be no effective educational pro- ' 
gram where this condition exists; that in view of the actions of the Board of Regents of | 
the University System of Georgia which brought about this condition, and in view of its | 
dependence upon the concurrence of the Governor in matters vital to the operation of | 
the System, the Board of Regents does not appear to be an independent and effective | 
educational board of control. 


The Committee, therefore, recommends that the following institutions be dropped from | 
membership in the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia 

South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia 

West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 


It recommends further that this suspension take effect September 1, 1942, and continue 
until removed by vote of this Association at its next or later annual meeting on recom- 


mendation of the Executive Committee and of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 


December 31, 1941 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER GUERRY, 
Joun J. Ticert, 
O. C. CarmicHAEL, Chairman.® 


The action of the Southern Association was adopted in toto by various: 
professional school associations, such as the American Bar Association, the _ 
American Association of Schools of Law, and the American Association uy 


® Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. VI (Feb., 1942), Pp. 71-73. 
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Teachers Colleges. In consequence the graduates of the state university 
and the other state colleges were threatened with questioning of their credits 
whenever they should present transcripts from their politically controlled 
colleges. They, their parents, and their friends were so strongly aroused 
that in the state election which took place within a few months, Governor 
Talmadge was retired from public life by an overwhelming vote of the 
citizens of Georgia. 

Eliis Arnall, a young alumnus of the University thoroughly in sympathy 
with high standards for education, was elected Governor of Georgia. At 
the next meeting of the Association held in Memphis in the fall of 1942 he 
made a frank statement to the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation in which he promised the immediate passage of laws by the state 
legislature of Georgia that would make impossible, or at least very difficult, 
for a single governor to appoint sufficient members of the board of trustees 
of state institutions to permit the governor’s domination. The legislature 
followed Governor Arnall’s recommendation and fulfilled his promise at its 
very next meeting. 

In the minutes of the 1943 meeting appears this minute of a resolution 
adopted by the Association. 


“That the Executive Council of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education be given authority to make recommendations di- 
rectly to the Executive Committee of the Association relative to the 
restoration to membership of the institutions of higher education of 
the University System of Georgia when evidence has been submitted 
that proper legislative action has been taken for the correction of the 
conditions leading to the suspension of these institutions from member- 
ship; and that the Executive Committee of the Association be given 
authority to take final action, on the basis of such recommendations, 
relative to such restoration.” ° 


The action of the Georgia legislature was signed by the Governor in time 
for the executive committee of the Association to take action authorizing the 
Georgia College that had been dropped from membership to be restored as 
of September 1, 1942. Rents 

At the time of this writing the Association is investigating a reported 
breach of academic freedom and academic tenure at the University of Texas. 
Governor Coke Stevenson is not directly concerned. The poo of trustees 
at the University of Texas, the majority of whom had been appointed before 
Governor Stevenson was elected to office, have dropped summarily Homer 
P. Rainey from the presidency of the university. ‘The newspaper and other 
stories are to the effect that President Rainey arraigned the board of trustees 
at the 1944 fall meeting on several counts for non-support of his policy and 


® Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. VII (Feb., 1943), P- 177- 
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non-approval of his recommendations. The board became bitterly re- 
sentful and asked for his immediate resignation. Immediately after the 
adjournment of the board meeting quite a number of the members handed 
in their resignation. Governor Stevenson has filled their vacancies but no 
president has been chosen, nor has President Rainey been reinstated. 

Various agencies interested in sound educational standards have ap- 
pointed investigating committees. Among the group are committees rep- 
resenting Phi Beta Kappa, the Association of American Universities, the 
American Association of University Professors, and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ 

7 The Executive Committee finally (July 22, 1945) placed the University of Texas on 


probation because of ‘“‘administrative conditions in the University.” See Southern Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, Vol. IX (August, 1945), p. 404. 


CHAPTER IV 
NEGRO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


If the college authorities of 1895 could come to the honest conclusion that 
higher education for white persons in the South was in somewhat a chaotic 
condition, one can readily understand that the situation for the Negroes 
was sheer chaos. The latter had been released from the bonds of serfdom 
for a period of only thirty years. White educational leaders had to struggle 
against such frightful financial problems that they were unable to take time 
to do or even think much about high school or college opportunities for 
Negroes. The latter had received considerable encouragement and help 
immediately after Appomattox from the Freedmen’s Bureau, established 
by the Federal Government, and some Home Mission Boards of the various 
churches. Obviously the former slaves and their children were concerned 
primarily with education on the elementary level for quite a number of 
years. The necessity of achieving economic security seemed to preclude 
Negro parents from educating their children beyond the common school. 
Not until compulsory attendance laws were passed in the first decade of 
the twentieth century did Negro children begin to advance into the second- 
ary schools in appreciable numbers. 


For nearly a whole generation now the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has taken great interest in Negro education and 
has supplied generously the “‘sinews of war.’’ This Board has financed for 
many years an officer on the staff of the State Superintendent of Education 
of each Southern state, whose whole responsibility would be in the area of 
Negro education. It has also donated millions of dollars to develop higher 
education for Negroes. ; 

Other foundations have been established for encouragement of Negro 
education, notably the Jeanes and the Slater Foundations. More recently 
a large foundation established by the late Julius Rosenwald of Chicago has 
been expanded primarily for the improvement of Negro schools and the 
education of its leaders. 

With the continued aid of the church boards and the unusually large gifts 
of various foundations some of the Negro schools and colleges are consider- 
ably better off financially than their neighboring white institutions. For 
example, during the past year or two Dillard University in New Orleans 
has received several million dollars by a matching process among the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Methodist Church, and the Pfeiffer family. Sim- 
ilar university centers, established with similar large grants, are located in 
Atlanta and Nashville. In Atlanta the Negro leaders have set a fine ex- 
ample of codperation that could be well imitated by a number of other col- 
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leges and universities located in a like small area. In the Atlanta University | 
System are included Morehouse College for young men, Spelman College 
for young women, and Clark College and Morris Brown College, both co- 
educational institutions. The component colleges have the joint usage of | 
the one fine library. There are several professional schools, also under 
the zgis of Atlanta University. 

The other large center for Negroes in the “deep South” is Birmingham, 
which will surely have in the near future sufficient support to guarantee an 
educational center for Negroes comparable to those in New Orleans, At- 
Janta, and Nashville. Miles College has been in operation for some time 
in Birmingham. Near the center of the city is Parker High School, the 
largest high school for Negroes in the world. In passing, it may be said 
that its construction under liberal grants was completed during the height 
of the Ku Klux Klan movement. In spite of threats from this group, Super- 
intendent Charles B. Glenn and the Birmingham Board of Education went 
ahead with the project. In addition to the Parker High School in Birming- | 
ham, there are several other good high schools in the surrounding county 
of Jefferson. A study made by Fred McCuistion of the General Education 
Board, when he was agent for the Southern Association Committee on Ne- 
gro Schools, proved that there were more competent young men and women 
graduates from standard Negro high schools within a radius of 25 miles of 
Birmingham than in any other community. 

The advance in Negro education has been remarkable. It is hard to 
realize that the progress made by the Negroes in the past twenty-five years 
is almost equal to what was made by white educators in the period of years 
five to ten times as long. The Negroes should be eternally grateful to the 
white leaders of the Mission Boards and of the philanthropic foundations. 


The current issue of the Directory of Higher Institutions, issued by the 
United States Office of Education shows 106 colleges operated for Negroes 
only; all of these are in the eleven Southern states in the area of the South- 
ern Association except 22, which are distributed among the other states as 
follows: 


Arkansas Ohio 


5 I. 
Delaware I Oklahoma I 
District of Columbia 2 Pennsylvania 2 
Maryland 4 West Virginia 3 
Missouri 3 ; 


The leaders of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools — 
had such tremendous problems of their own that it did not occur to them — 
to meddle in the affairs of their Negro neighbors. In the late 1920's the 
leaders of the Negro colleges bestirred themselves and organized. ‘They 
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proposed to handle their affairs much as the Southern Association was solv- 
ing its problems. In 1928, however, a member of the Southern Association 
of Negro Colleges approached the writer with the request for codperation. 
This enthusiastic leader of Negro education, President Thomas E. Jones of 
Fisk University, made it clear that there was no desire to have a joint meet- 
ing. He stated that his group simply desired the experience and leadership 
from our group in formulating and putting into effect standards for the 
Negro schools and colleges. With that understanding President Jones was 
given cordial codperation by the Executive Committee of the Association. 


After a year’s delay the Executive Committee, with the later endorsement 
of the whole Association, appointed three very competent persons who have 
shown continuously their sympathy and appreciation for the problems of 
Negro educators, to act as a special committee on Negro schools. This 
committee was composed of Superintendent H. M. Ivy of the Meridian 
Schools in Mississippi; Dean Theodore H. Jack of Emory University; and 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director of Instructional Service in the North 
Carolina State Department of Education. These three men have given 
unstintedly of their competent and sympathetic services throughout the 
sixteen years that the committee has been in operation. I quote here the 
itial report of this committee which is to be found in the 1930 Proceedings. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


In accordance with instruction, given at the Lexington meeting in 1929, your Com- 
mittee made application to the General Education Board and secured from them funds 
to the amount of $35,000.00 to defray the expenses of making an inspection of institutions 
for the education of Negro youth in the states comprising our territory. 

Your Committee employed Professor Arthur D. Wright, graduate of William and Mary 
Soliege, former Supervisor of Negro Rural Schools in Virginia, and now on the faculty 
of Dartmouth College, to serve as Executive Agent of the Committee in conducting this 
work, to begin on September 1, 1930. 

At the beginning of the summer a letter was mailed to each institution of higher learn- 
ng for Negro youth in the Southern States, explaining the functions and work of this 
“ommittee and introducing to them the Executive Agent of the Committee. In this 
etter an invitation was extended to all such institutions to request inspection if they so 
lesired, such inspection to be based on a formal report to be submitted by each such in- 
titution on the regular forms of the Commission on Higher Institutions of this Association . 

A survey of the field disclosed that there were in the Southern States 85 institutions of 
yost-secondary grade for Negro youth. Up to this time 60 of these institutions have re- 
juested the necessary forms on which to make reports and 35 of the 60 have filed their 
ompleted reports, with supporting data. 

It was obvious that the Executive Agent of the Committee could not visit all of the 
nstitutions desiring inspection before the first of December, 1930, and therefore a rather 
rbitrary selection of institutions to be visited during October and November had to be 
nade. With the counsel and advice of a number of persons familiar with the field a list 
vas made of some fifteen institutions which it was felt would be most likely to measure 
ip to the standards of the Southern Association for institutions of higher learning. It 
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has been possible for the Executive Agent of the Committee to visit nine of these institu- 
tions, namely, Fisk University, Morehouse College, Johnson C. Smith University, Shaw 
University, Spelman College, Talladega College, Virginia State College, Virginia Union 
University, and Winston-Salem Teachers College. In addition to the above, visits have 
been made to a number of other institutions preliminary to formal inspections at later 
dates. 


Your Committee therefore would recommend that in the 1930 volume of Proceedings 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, at a place corresponding 
to page 50 of the 1929 report, following the list of approved white colleges, the following 
statement be inserted: 


Approved List of Colleges and Universities for Negro Youth 


. . = . 
(These institutions, not members of the Southern Association, have been examined, 
upon their request by the Executive Committee of the Association, and after full report 
from an inspection of each institution.) 


Class **A” 


Institutions in this class meet in full the standards set up by this Association for institu- 
tions of higher education: 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Class ““B” 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet in full one or more of the standards set up by 
this Association for institutions of higher education, but the general quality of their work 
is such as to warrant the admission of their graduates to any institution requiring the 
bachelor’s degree for entrance. 


Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 


Your Committee desires to express its very sincere appreciation of the generous appro- 
priation from the General Education Board for the carrying out of this program and also 
to express its appreciation to President E. M. Hopkins and the Board of Trustees of Dart- 


mouth College for granting leave of absence to Professor Wright to enable him to under-_ 
take this work. ; 


f Ae 


Respectfully submitted, ; 
H. M. Ivy, Chairman, .a 
Tueropore H. Jack, Sal 
J. Henry Hicusmiru, Committee 


cree 


The original committee on Negro schools—Ivy, Jack and Highsmith— 
have served continuously and faithfully for sixteen years since the committee 
started its work in 1929. Sometimes they had the expert assistance of full 
time Executive Agents, at other times the committee did all the work. After 


1 Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeti 
Schools of the Southern States. hk Sr aah 


of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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twelve years the following three persons were added to the committee, being 
located in other states so as to divide the burden of investigating: 


R. L. Cousins, Jr., Georgia State Agent for Negro Schools 
D. B. Taylor, Texas State Department of Education ; 
S. D. Williams, Principal, University of Kentucky Training School 


After one year’s service on the committee Principal Williams retired in 
1942. In 1943 two others were added to the committee: 


David M. Key, Birmingham-Southern College 
C. L. Barrow, Baton Rouge Parish Superintendent, Louisiana 


As indicated in the first report of the committee the spade work was done 
by Arthur D. Wright, who served as Executive Agent for the year 1930-31. 
He had excellent background for the appointment. After graduation from 
the College of William and Mary and the completion of his graduate study, 
he had been supervisor of Negro schools for Henrico County, which includes 
Richmond and the surrounding area. Professor Wright shared one of the 
administrative offices at Birmingham-Southern College, which was centrally 
located for his work and where he had frequent opportunity for consulta- 
tions with the secretary-treasurer of the Association. He resigned in 1931 
to assume the important work for the advancement of Negro educatioa as 
administrative head of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, succeeding the late 
J. H. Dillard, who had been active in the founding of the Southern Associ- 
_ ation when he was dean of Tulane University. Professor Wright has ex- 
panded his work for Negro education by combining the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds with other financial support into the Southern Education Foundation 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. j 

The second Executive Agent for the Association was Fred McCuistion, 
who served in that capacity for the eight years between 1931-1939. He 
made his headquarters in Nashville, another centrally located city, and was 
in frequent consultation with the secretary-treasurer of the Association, who 
throughout the life of the Committee on Negro Schools served as its treasurer 
and from time to time as ex officio member. 

In 1939 Dr. McCuistion resigned from the position as Executive Agent 
for the Committee on Negro Schools to become a member of the staff of 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation with head- 
quarters in New York City. This new position really means continued 
intensive interest in the Negro schools and colleges of the South. The iati- 
mate knowledge he obtained as an official of the Southern Association has 
been of unusual advantage to him in his new position. 

Principally through the visits of inspection, the intimate study of the in- 
stitutions concerned, and unbiased reports the great majority of Negro 
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schools and colleges have been put on the approved lists by the Southern 
Association. Herewith is given a statistical table of the present situation 
with regard to approved Negro schools and colleges. 


Table I—Classification and Distribution of Approved Schools and Colleges 
for Negroes 


Class A | Class B | Class A | Class B | Second- 


State Four- Four- Junior | Junior ary 
year year Colleges | Colleges | Schools 
Colleges | Colleges 

Alabama 2 I I 2 6 

Florida I fo) I I 5 

Georgia 4 5 3 o) (0) 13 

Kentucky 2 fo) fe) oO 13 

Louisiana 3 , e) o 4 

Mississippi fe) 2 oO I 4 
North Carolina 6 4 I ) Sean 
South Carolina I I aeaaone aes Bere 
Tennessee 2 2 eel eee fee 
Texas 3 3 Co eta Bere 
Virginia 3 é ee eh ae 
TOTALS 28 16 4 aa pee 


Class “A” institutions meet in full the standards applied to approved 
member four-year colleges of the Association. 


‘Te 6c» =| 7 7 of 
Ciass ‘“B” colleges are institutions which do not “yet meet one or more 
of the standards set up by the Association.” 


However, th i 
of the work done by Class ““B” = bene oad 


four-year colleges is such as to warrant the 
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dmission of the graduates of such colleges to universities and professional 
chools requiring the Bachelor’s degree for admission. 


The list of approved schools and colleges is published annually in the 
sue of the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, which contains the pro- 
eedings of the preceding annual meeting. The list is very valuable. It 
; accepted by universities generally in considering the admission of ad- 
anced students who are interested in continuing their study in postgrad- 
ate and professional schools. A debt of gratitude is certainly due the 
fficials of the Association and particularly the heroic committee of three 
yho initiated the work, for their sympathetic support of Negro education 
n the South. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the three-fold purpose announced in the call for the organization meet- 
ing of the Southern Association, the last one read: ““To develop preparatory 
schools and to cut off this work from the colleges.” 

To indicate the intense and abiding interest in this feature of the activities 
of the Association, and for the sake of the record, it will be of value to list 
the addresses given at the various annual meetings on the problems of sec- 
ondary schools up to the time of the organization of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools at the 1912 meeting of the Association in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

There were no addresses at the organization meeting. But in the “‘Pro- 
ceedings” of the second meeting there are listed seven papers, with the fol- 
lowing five devoted to subjects in the area of secondary schools: 


“Uniform Requirements for Admission to College,” 
Chancellor R. B. Fulton, University of Mississippi. 
‘‘Weak Points in High School Work,” 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University. 
‘Preparation of the Teacher for High School Work,” 
Professor K. P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, Princigal 
H. C. Weber, Nashville High School. 
“Greek in the High School,” 
Professor Addison Hogue, Washington and Lee University, Principal 
W. D. Mooney, The Mooney School, Vice Chancellor B. L. Wiggingy 
University of the South. 
“The Public High School as a Preparation for College,” 
Professor George F. Mellen, University of Tennessee, Superintendent - 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Kentucky.! 3 


At the third meeting of the Association no addresses were delivered. All. 
the sessions were devoted to the reports of the “Committees on Entrance — 
Requirements in English, Latin, Mathematics, Greek, History and Geog- | 
raphy, Modern Languages, Science, with discussion of each report.” 

The record of the meetings for subsequent years is as follows: 


In 1898 there were five total addresses with two devoted to =n 
schools: 


“Homer in Schools,” 
Professor Addison Hogue, Washington and Lee University, Professors 
Gee C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University. ‘ 


1 For list of addresses from 1896 to 1912, see Proceedings of the Ninet th Annual Meetii | 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Goines (or ae Se ‘ 
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“The Use of the Library in School Work,” 


Mr. W. H. Bates, Smyrna Fi itting School, Miss Anne Wallace, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


In 1899, a total of nine addresses, with five devoted to secondary schools: 
“Report on Course of Study for Secondary Schools,” 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University. 
“Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
President F. C. Woodward, South Carolina College. 
“Greek in Mississippi Schools,” 
Professor P. H. Saunders, University of Mississippi. 
“Admission to College on Certificate,” 
Professor IT’. W. Jordan, University of Tennessee, Mr. C. B. Wallace, 
Nashville University School. 
**School Libraries,” 
Dr. John M. Webb, Webb School. 


In 1900, four addresses, with two devoted to secondary schools: 
“Our Proposed New Requirements for Admission to College,” 
Professor R. W. Jones, University of Mississippi. 

‘Should the Association in Its By-Laws Forbid Preparatory Departments 
and Require Specified Entrance Examinations for Admission to 
College?” 

Professor Addison Hogue, Washington and Lee University, Professor 
R. W. Tunstall, Norfolk Academy. 


In 1901, six addresses, with three devoted to secondary schools: 
“The Public High School as a Preparation for College,” 
Mr. E. J. Batty, Nashville High School. 
“Substitutes for Latin and Greek in Admission Requirements,” 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University, Mr. W. D. Mooney, 
The Mooney School. 
“Preparatory Training for Girls,” 
Professor J. L. Armstrong, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


In 1902, eight addresses, with five devoted to secondary schools: 
“Preparatory Training for Girls,” 
Professor J. L. Armstrong, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
“On What Conditions Should the Southern Association Provide for the 
Admission to College of ‘Special Students’?”’ 
President George H. Denny, Washington and Lee University, Mr 
C. B. Wallace, Nashville University School. 
“Athletic Control in School and College,” 
Professor W. L. Dudley, Vanderbilt University. 
“The Status of History in the Colleges and Schools of the South,” 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University. 
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“Outlook of the Public High School in the South,” 
Professor P. H. Saunders, University of Mississippi. 


In 1903, six addresses, with two devoted to secondary schools: 
“Literary Societies in School and College,” 

President H. N. Snyder, Wofford College. 
‘Rural High Schools in the South,” 

Superintendent E. C. Brooks, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


In 1904, six addresses, with two devoted to secondary schools: 
“Report of the Committee on the Desirability of a Southern Entrance 
Examination Board,” . 
Professor P. H. Saunders, Chairman, University of Mississippi. 
“The Inter-Relation of Schools and Colleges,” 
Professor C. E. Coates, Louisiana State University. 


In 1905, five addresses, with two devoted to secondary schools: 

‘Our Experiment in Uniform Examinations,” 
Dr. P. H. Saunders, Chairman, Laurel, Mississippi. 

“The Utility and Danger of Athletic Sports Between Schools and their 
~ Regulations,” 
Professor R. H. Peoples, Battleground Academy, Franklin, Tennessee. 


In 1906, six addresses, with three devoted to secondary schools: 
‘Report of the Williamstown, Massachusetts, Conference on Admission 
to College,” 
Dr. Frederick W. Moore, Vanderbilt University. 
“High School Population of the South, and a Plan for Correlating High 
Schools and Higher Institutions,” 
Professor J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia. 
“Report of Committee on Uniform Examinations,” 
Dr. P. H. Saunders, Laurel, Mississippi. 


In 1907, eleven papers, with eight devoted to secondary schools: 

“Report of Committee on Entrance Examinations,” 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University. 

“Recent High School Legislation and Progress in the South: Reports 

from States,” 

North Carolina—Professor N. W. Walker, University of North Caro- — 
lina, South Carolina—Professor W. H. Hand, South Carolina Col- 
lege, Georgia—Professor J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia, Ala- 
bama—Professor E. F. Buchner, University of Alabama. 


“How to Obtain Efficient High School Teachers and Supervisors,” 
Professor Bruce R. Payne, University of Virginia. 

“A Study of Southern Preparatory Schools,” 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University. 
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“Entrance Standards in the Southern Association,” 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University. 


In 1908, the only address given was devoted primarily to secondary 
schools: 
“The South’s Opportunity in Education; the Problem of the Application 
of Standards,” 
Dr. J. B. Henneman, University of the South. 


In 1909, five addresses, with two devoted to secondary schools: 
““A Comparison of School Systems,” 

Professor E. C. Brooks, Trinity College, North Carolina. 
“The Mission of the Private School in the South,” 

J. Carter Walker, Woodberry Forest School, Virginia. 


At the 1910 meeting there were four addresses, with half of the time given 
to the fourth, which was a comprehensive report, with detailed exhibits, on 
the administration of the certificating system of admission into college, pre- 
pared by Dean F. W. Moore of Vanderbilt and Professor J. L. Henderson 
of the University of Texas. 


In the 1911 Proceedings are to be found extensive reports from the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Entrance Examinations and the Committee on Accred- 
iting of Schools. Three of the four addresses given at the 1911 meeting 
were in the secondary school area: 

President’s Address: ‘‘Recent Experiments in Methods of Admission,” 

Dean C. H. Barnwell, University of Alabama. 

‘Freshman Requirements in Southern Colleges,” 

President F. H. Gaines, Agnes Scott College. 
‘A Little Experiment in Fourteen-Unit Standards,” 
President H. N. Snyder, Wofford College. 


~In 1912, the year of the establishment of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, ali the addresses were devoted to problems relating to secondary 
schools. In spite of its title, “The Past and Future Work of the Associa- 
tion,” the presidential address of the year, given by Chancellor Kirkland, 
had to do mostly with the problem of college entrance. The other addresses 
delivered were: 

“College Standards as Affected by the Diffusion of Entrance Credits,” 
Dr. K. C. Babcock, Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 

“The Task of the Southern Association in Perfecting a System of Certifi- 

cation: Lessons from History and Experience,” 
Professor J. L. Henderson, University of Texas. 
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“School Equipment and Standards of Work as a Condition of Accred- 
Ler C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia, Principal J. C. Walker 
Woodberry Forest School. 

“How Should a College Deal with ‘Conditioned’ Students?” 

Dean E. A. Bechtel, Tulane University. 
“Manner of Administering Certificating System from Standpoint of 
College,” 
Professor E. C. Brooks, Trinity College, Dean C. H. Barnwell, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


The widespread interest in the question of secondary school standards is 
indicated by the list of speakers and the titles of the addresses listed above. 
The speakers were outstanding leaders among the member colleges and 
schools, as well as prominent educational personages from outside the 
territory. 

The Association appointed a Committee on Uniform Entrance Examina- 
tions in 1904. As the name indicates this Committee was responsible for 
developing a series of questions in the various high school subjects that would 
be used for testing candidates for admission to the various member colleges. 
This Committee had its own budget, separate from the accounts of the 
treasury of the Association. Its income was received from the sale of ex- 
amination papers. Here is a sample of one year’s receipts: 


Receipts from sale of papers, 1911: 


7,200 sets at 1212 cents..0, ni Mavens selcims $ 170.01 
Fy ESCLs) ab) 2OUCCIUUSC Maal cder dene ret cuore: Giri 0 ic oss SONNE 10.20 
OGusintle papersat 1c Centee 1. mn arene eens .96 
FIVEEDAVINIENT st wtig toe noe kbeds We crude ie ae .10 
Express charges retuncded sia subgame Wee ieee 1.68 
T sct. oldspapers atito cents tami ol ene . 10—183.05 


The importance of this “Examination Committee” is indicated by the 
fact that the nominating committee each year selected the members of the 
Committee just as they did the list of officers and Executive Committee 
Members. Professor F. W. Moore of Vanderbilt University was the early — 
chairman of the Committee. He was succeeded by Dean St. George L. 
Sioussat of the University of the South. Dr. Sioussat became professor of © 

history at Vanderbilt University when the new Commission of Secondary - 
Schools was established and the earlier Committee abolished. 

The main Committee of Five on Uniform Entrance Examinations had 
some thirteen sub-committees, responsible for the details of preparing the 
examinations in the various high school subjects like English, Latin, German 
French, Mathematics, history, chemistry and the other sciences. f 


—. 


oo. -. eo 
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There was regularly a sub-committee on Greek, although the Association 
tself never was able to enforce the requirement in the original By-Laws that 
sreek be one of the compulsory subjects for admission to college. By ac- 
ion of the Association the Greek requirement was postponed from year to 
ear until the new By-Laws were adopted in 1908. They ceased listing 
pecific subjects, requiring only that the candidate for admission to college 
ffer fourteen acceptable high school units. Many high schools did con- 
inue to offer Greek for a number of years. Through the evangelistic zeal 
f Professor P. H. Saunders of the University of Mississippi, Greek was intro- 
luced for a number of years in many of the high schools of his state. 

The sub-committees had three to five members each. To illustrate how 
eriously the work was undertaken and how many volunteers gave freely of 
heir services to elevate standards in the Southern Association, we give here 
. list of the sub-committees for 1910. 


Committee on English Examination—Reuben Post Halleck, Male High School, 
souisville, Kentucky; W. S. Currell, Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ngton, Virginia; Henry N. Snyder, Wofford College, Spartanburg, South 
Jarolina; C. Pessels, San Antonio High School, San Antonio, Texas. 


Committee on Greek Examination—Walter Hullihen, University of the South, 
sewanee, Tennessee; W. J. Battle, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; H. G. 
ford, University School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


— Committee on Latin Examination—Thomas Fitzhugh, University of Virginia, 
tharlottesville, Virginia; J. T. Wright, University School, Mobile, Alabama; 
dlarence B. Wallace, University School, Nashville, Tennessee; Robert S. 


Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Committee on German Examination—De la Warr B. Easter, Randolph-Macon 
Sollege, Ashland, Virginia; Anna F, Boden, Public High School, Birming- 
am, Alabama; Glen Levin Swiggett, University of the South, Sewanee, 
ennessee; Laleah E. Almon, Agnes Scott Academy, Decatur, Georgia. 


Committee on French Examination—Frank R. Frantz, Peabody College, Nash- 
ille, Tennessee; C. S. Brown, University of Mississippi, University, Missis- 
ippi; Annie T. Wise, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Committee on Mathematics Examination—W. M. Thornton, University of 
irginia, Charlottesville, Virginia; C. M. Snelling, University of Georgia, 
thens, Georgia; S. M. Barton, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Committee on History Examination—W. S. Lockhart, Trinity Park School, 
durham, North Carolina; F. L. Riley, University of Mississippi, University, 
ississippi; U. B. Phillips, The Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Committee on Botany Examination—G. W. Martin, Vanderbilt University, 
ashville, Tennessee; Genevieve A. Monsch, Girls’ High School, Louisville, 
entucky; Samuel Bain, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Committee on Chemistry Examination—H. B. Arbuckle, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia; Chas. E. Coates, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; R. A. Fetzer, Woodberry Forest School, Orange, Vir- 
ginia. : 

Committee on Physical Geography Examination—P. M. Rea, College of Charles- 
ton, Charleston, South Carolina; O. D. Longstreth, State Normal School, 
Conway, Arkansas; Julia J. Lillard, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Committee on Physiology Examination—Dr. Mary FE. Sweet, Agnes Scott 
Academy, Decatur, Georgia; C. M. Baggarly, Richmond College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Wm. deB. MacNider, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


Committee on Physics Examination—A. H. Patterson, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; S. J. Barnett, The Tulane Univer-. 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana; George P. Butler, Richmond Academy, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Committee on Zoology Examination—¥. N. Duncan, Emory College, Oxford, 
Georgia; H. A. Curran, Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland; : 
H. N. Newman, University of Texas, Austin, Texas.? 


In spite of all the volunteer contributions of representatives from prac: 
tically all of the member schools and colleges the Uniform Entrance Ex- } 
amination Committee had tough sledding. Member colleges were not | 
bound to use the examinations. ‘Those that did use them were unable to: 
do so simultaneously, because neither the colleges nor the secondary schools : 
maintained any uniformity with regard to end of term or semester. High | 
schools in the same state did not use the same date for closing or opening. 

The usage of uniform entrance examinations did, however, tone up the » 
situation. The pressure on the member colleges to accept students from 
member high schools by certification gradually increased. The Execute 
Committee of the Association felt more and more the burden of passing on | 
secondary schools applying for admission. In the natural course of events : 
there came to the fore the idea of organizing a Commission on Seconda # 
Schools. cf 


“055 AME meeting held in Athens, Georgia, in 1910, Professor J. S.. 
Stewart of the University of Georgia, presented a resolution calling for a 
permanent commission, which would include state high school inspectors 


{ 


and professors of secondary education in the state universities in each of | 


* 


the Southern states—the two positions usually being held by the same man 
at that time in practically all of the states, so that this original resoluti n 


2 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual } lati S 
Pleat ine Gobhe dia: dee atom pee of the Association of Colleges and Preparatoi 
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would have had the effect of making the state universities the accrediting 
agents of the Association in addition to eliminating entrance examinations 
for graduates of member schools. Principal J. Carter Walker of Woodberry 
Forest School offered at the next session of the 1910 meeting some further 
resolutions on the subject which would still make it necessary for examina- 
tions to be given under certain conditions. Considerable discussion ensued 
on the Stewart and Walker resolutions with the result that Chancellor Kirk- 
land moved the appointment of a special committee to consider ‘what ac- 
tion can be taken by this Association to regulate and improve the adminis- 
tration of the certificating system.” The motion included the following 
provision: 

“This committee shall suggest desirable safeguards for use by colleges, 
prepare blanks, and consider the advisability of establishing a perma- 
nent commission or board as a part of the organization of this Associa- 
tion, and include in the scope of its inquiry and recommendations such 
further matters as it may deem wise.” 3 


The Committee appointed was composed of the following: J. L. Henderson, 
University of Texas; Bruce R. Payne, University of Virginia; J. J. Doster, 
University of Alabama; E. C. Brooks, Trinity College; St. George L. Sioussat, 
Vanderkilt University; J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia. 

At the 191i meeting this Committee was given the right of way for a full 
report and discussion. ‘They brought in a report “recommending the ap- 
pointment of a commission to regulate the accrediting system of Southern 
colleges and universities.” After a number of amendments and changes in 
wording had been approved, the resolutions were finally adopted as follows: 


‘Resolved: 1. There shall be a, Commission composed of two members 
from each State, to be named and appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association for a term of three years. One of these mem- 
bers shail be the State Inspector of Secondary Schools, usually con- 
nected with the State University; the other shall be a representative of 
some other college or school belonging to this Association. 

‘‘o, That it be made the duty of this Commission to agree upon a 
uniform blank for reports of high school principals relative to organiza- 
tion, teaching force, attendance, library, laboratory, and other equip- 
ment. 

‘9. This Commission shall! also prepare a uniform certificate blank 
for admission to college, which may be used by all members of the 
Association. . 

3 Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory — 
Schools of the Southern States (1910), P. 35+ 
6 
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“4, The Commission shall describe and define unit courses of study 
in the various high school programs, based on the recommendation of 
the Carnegie Foundation and the rules of this Association as herein 
prescribed. The minimum standards for accrediting shall be: (1) A 
four-year course of study embracing at least fourteen Carnegie units; 
(2) three teachers, possessing each a college degree from an approved 
college, or its equivalent, and giving all their time to high school in- 
struction; (3) recitation periods at least forty minutes in length and 
a school year of thirty-six weeks; (4) buildings, library and laboratory 
and other equipment essential for good teaching of the subjects offered. 
In every case, however, the character of the work done by a school 
must be the determining factor ia accrediting. By personal visits by 
the inspectors, by detailed reports from the principals, and by the rec- 
ords made by students in college the character of a school’s work shall 
be from time to time determined. A school shall be removed from 
the accredited list for failure to maintain the above standards. 


‘5. Each State committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools 
of its State according to the prescribed regulations, and furnish the 
same to the Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 


“6. From the lists thus submitted the Commission shall at its annual 
meeting select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of 
Accredited Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be furnished 
to the members of the Association before May 1 of each year. 


“7. Colleges belonging to the Association shall report to the Professor 
of Secondary Education or High School Inspector by February 15 of — 
each year any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information re- 
lating to, students coming from schools in this State, on blanks prepared 
by the Commission. These reports, after having been reviewed by the 
representatives of the Commission in the State, shall be forwarded in 
tabulated form to the schools interested by the above officer and also 
laid before the Commission.” 4 

The Commission created at the 1911 annual meeting of the Association 
met in Nashville, Tennessee, on April 4, 1912. Nine representatives came 
from six different states to this meeting. Professor J. S. Stewart of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, was elected chairman and Professor Bert Young, Secre- — { 
tary of the Association, was elected temporary secretary. Professor E. C. ‘3 
Brooks of Trinity College was appointed chairman of a sub-committee to _ 
prepare a uniform blank to be used by the high school principals in making — 
their reports. Professor N. W. Walker of the University of North Carolina _ 


‘ 


4 Proceedings of the Seventeenth ; lati 
Shey ones ee Seonthine. are of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
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was appointed chairman of another sub-committee to prepare a uniform 
certificate blank for students planning to enter college. 

The Commission held its first full meeting in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, on November 15, 1912, with representatives present from eleven South- 
ern states. Because of pressure of work as secretary of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Young felt obliged to retire as secretary of the Commission; and Pro- 
fessor N. W. Walker was elected. Professors Stewart and Walker served as 
chairman and secretary, respectively, for the first four years of the life of 

the Commission. 
After some debate, the Spartanburg meeting adopted the following regu- 
lations which remained in force, without amendment for some ten years: 


ARTICLE I 


There shall be a commission composed of three members from each state. One of these 
members shall be the state inspector of secondary schools, usually connected with the 
state university; the second shall be a representative of some college belonging to this 
association. These two members shall be named and appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of this association for a term of three years. The third member shall be chosen 
by the two members above named and shall be connected with some secondary school 
accredited by the association. 

ARTICLE 2 


It shall be the duty of this commission to agree upon a uniform blank for reports of high 
school principals, relative to organization, teaching force, attendance, library, laboratory 
and other equipment. 

ARTICLE 3 


This commission shall also prepare a uniform certificate blank for admission to college, 
which may be used by all members of the association. 


ARTICLE 4 


The commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in the various secondary 
school programs, based on the recommendations of the Carnegie Foundation and the 
rules of this association as herein prescribed. The minimum standard for accrediting 
shall be: 

(a) No school shall be accredited which does not require for graduation the completion 
of a four-year high school course of study embracing fourteen units as defined by this 
association. A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school con- 
stituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. More than twenty periods per 
week should be discouraged. 

(b) The minimum scholastic attainment of three-fourths of all secondary school teachers 
of academic subjects in any accredited school on the southern list shall be equivalent to 
graduation from a college belonging to the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, or a college approved by the commission. It is strongly advised 
that this attainment include, or be supplemented by, special study of the content and 
pedagogy of the subject taught. 

(c) The number of daily periods of class instruction given by any teacher should not 
ceed five periods per day; and the commission will scrutinize with extreme care any 
chool in which instructors teach as many as six daily periods. 
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(d) The laboratory and library facilities shall be adequate for the needs of instruction © 
in the courses taught. 

(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion of the rooms, and nature of the lavatories, corridors, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both 
pupils and teachers. 

(f) The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of thought and speech, the gen=— 
eral intellectual and moral tone of a school are paramount factors, and, therefore, only 
schools which rank well in these particulars, as evidenced by rigid, thorough-going sym- 
pathetic inspection, shall be considered eligible for the list. 


(g) The commission will decline to consider any school whose teaching force consists 
of fewer than three teachers of academic subjects giving their full time to high school 
instruction. When local conditions warrant the introduction of the so-called vocational 
subjects, such as agriculture, manual training, household arts, and commercial subjects, 
the commission will hold that a sufficient number of teachers and proper equipment must 
be added to provide adequately for such instruction. 


(h) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank furnished for the 
purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file with the inspector. In case of schools 
having twelve or more teachers, a complete report on teachers once in three years will 
be sufficient, but full data relative to changes must be presented annually. 


(i) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils per teacher, as based 
on the average number belonging, even though they may technically meet all other re- 
quirements, will be rejected. The association recognizes thirty as maximum. 


(j) The time for which schools are accredited shall be limited to one year, dating from 
the time of the adoption of the list by the association. In every case the character of the 
work done by a school must be the determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits 
of the inspectors, by detailed reports from the principals, and by the records made by the 
students in colleges, the character of a school’s work shall be, from time to time, deter- 
mined. A school shall be removed from the accredited list for failure to maintain the 
above standards. 


ARTICLE 5 


Each state committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of its state according to 
the Prescribed regulations and furnish the same to the commission at its appointed annual ~ 
meeting. 1 

ARTICLE 6 


From the lists thus submitted the commission shall, at its annual meeting, select the 
schools which shall constitute the southern list of accredited schools. Copies of this list 
when made up shall be furnished to the members of the association before May 1 of each 
year. d 

ARTICLE 7 


Colleges belonging to the association shall report to the professor of secondary educa= — 
tion or high school inspector by February 15 of each year any cases of lack of preparation — 
of, or other information relating to, students coming from schools in his state, on blanks 

Prepared by the commission. These reports, after having been reviewed by the represie 
sentative of the commission in the state, shall be forwarded by the above officer in tab- 


. 
a \ 


ulated form to the schools interested and also laid before the commission.® a: 


5 Proceedings of the Eighteent ! Lati 7 
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At the next meeting of the Association in November, 1913, the Commis- 
sion had drawn up its first list of schools to be considered for membership: 


| The total was 152, nearly one-third of which were held for further investiga- 
| tion and improvements in one or more particulars. Enough were elected, 


however, to raise the membership of secondary schools in the Association 
from 38 to 161. 


In this connection it is worthy of mention that on motion of J. S. Stewart 
the name of the Association was changed to “The Association of Colleges 


| and Secondary Schools of the Southern States.” By changing the word 


“Preparatory” to “Secondary” full recognition was given to the standing 


| of the public high schools. 


At the 1913 meeting also the By-Laws of the Association were amended 
so as to read: “‘Students may be admitted either on certificate or examina- 
tion.” The year previous the Committee on Uniform Entrance Examina- 
tions had been abolished. 


By the 1914 meeting, the Commission had become thoroughly organized. 
The sub-committees, as well as the high schools interested, were better ac- 
quainted with the problems. The standards were being applied more 
satisfactorily. Some three hundred new applications were presented, with 
slightly over one hundred being approved. The membership of the sec- 
ondary schools reached a total of 278. 

In this connection it is only fair to pay tribute to the unceasing and in- 
defatigable interest and labors of Professor Joseph F. Stewart of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, for the establishment and later guidance of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. In 1903 he resigned as president of the North Geor- 


‘gia Agricultural College to become Professor of Secondary Education at the 


University of Georgia. His chief duty was to organize and accredit high 
schools in Georgia in accordance with the standards that had been set up 
by the University faculty. For the first two years one-half of the expense 
of his office was paid by a fellow Georgian, George Foster Peabody, treas- 
urer of the General Education Board. In 1905 the General Education 
Board itself made a grant for Professor Stewart’s office. ‘Thus he became 
the first faculty member in the South to act as official inspector of high 


schools. 

At the 1906 meeting of the Association, Professor Stewart had read a pa- 
per on “The High School Population in the South and the Plan for the 
Correlation of High Schools and the Higher Institutions.” In his paper he 
proposed that the Southern Association follow the lead of the North Central 
Association in utilizing the services of the high school inspectors in the state 
universities pretty much as an entrance certificate board. Since most of 
the preparatory school members of the Association were on private founda- 
tions, as were most of the college members, the proposed plan for accredit- 
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ing schools was opposed by all who spoke on the question with the exception 
of Professor A. Ross Hill of the University of Missouri. 

' Undismayed by the setback he received at the 1906 meeting, Professor 
Stewart bided his time and made his proposal again four years later as in- 
dicated above. The trend toward accepting high school certificates was 
growing throughout the country, and with the aid of the General Education 
Board there were by 1gro high school inspectors connected with the State 
Departments of Education in practically all the Southern States. These 
two facts made it easier for Professor Stewart’s second proposal to have fairly . 
easy sailing, although his original suggestion was considerably modified by 
adding to the high school inspector in each state the representative of a 
college other than the state university and a secondary school representative 
as members of the Commission. 

Further evidence of Professor Stewart’s leadership in the realm of second- 
ary education is his founding of the High School Quarterly, of which he was 
owner and editor. The columns of this journal were at the disposal of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools until his death. He was also one of the 
founders of the National Association of High School Supervisors and for 
many years was its secretary. His vision and persistent efforts contributed 
largely to the elevation of the standards of the secondary schools in the 
Southern States. 

In this connection it is in order to quote from the presidential address of 
the chief founder of the Association, Chancellor Kirkland, at the 1921 meet- 
ing of the Association. Ever desirous of raising the standards of the second- 
ary schools, as well as of the colleges, the Chancellor pays this tribute: 


“The work of our school commission is entitled to high praise. The 
influence of this group of men has been felt in every Southern state, 
and in many quarters the work of the school commission has been put 
before the public as the total work of the Southern Association. Even 
a discriminating educator like Dr. Eliff, who came to us in 1919 as the 
delegate from the North Central Association, was guilty of this mistake 
when making his report at the next meeting of his own association in 
March, 1920. We congratulate our school commission that it has 
loomed so large in the public eye as to obscure the whole association — 
behind it.” t 

The General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, as previ- j 
ously mentioned, was so impressed with the work of Professor Stewart in 
raising the standards of high schools of Georgia that they made grants . 
1905 to finance professorships of secondary education in the Universities of 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama—these appointees to 
spend half of their time as State inspectors of high schools. Later the Board 
extended similar aid to the other Southern states, finally financing a 


ships of education, 
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time Supervisor of High Schools in each State Department of Education.® 
In this connection, it may be recalled that several of the early appointees 
under the General Education Board grants soon went to other higher posi- 
tions; for example, P. P. Claxton from the professorship of secondary educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee to the United States Comunissionership 
of Education and Bruce R. Payne from the professorship at the University 
of Virginia to the presidency of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

After the first five years of the existence of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, with one exception already noted, there was a continuous rotation 
in office of the chairman. On the other hand, the office of the secretary of 
the Commission has been held by very few men. These have been Bert E. 
Young, Vanderbilt University, April to November, 1912; N. W. Walker, 
University of North Carolina, 1912-15; B. W. Torreyson, State Department 
of Arkansas, 1916; Harry Clark, University of Tennessee, 1917-20; A. B. 
Hill, State Department of Arkansas, 1921; Joseph Roemer, University of 
Florida, 1921-31, and George Peabody, 1931-35; Frank C. Jenkins, first 
elected from the State Department of Mississippi and later from Millsaps 
College, 1936-45. 

It is meet and fitting that a special tribute be paid to the long and dis- 
tinguished service of Dr. Joseph Roemer as secretary of the Commission. 
He acted as secretary for nearly half of the life of the Commission. When 
he was elected in 1921, there were 308 secondary school members in the 
Association. During his secretaryship the total increased to 1,203. 

The writer of this history was secretary-treasurer of the Association dur- 
ing most of the time that Professor Roemer served as secretary of the Com- 
mission. ‘The Association secretary, when he came to edit the annual pro- 
ceedings, was always amazed at the amount of work done by the secretary 
of the Commission. He readily realized the need that Dr. Roemer had for 
a secretary from the great amount of work involved. From his present de- 
tached point of view he can look back in amusement at his chiding Professor 
Roemer on the extra amount of proofreading required in the preparation 
of the proceedings of the Commission. The space allotted can be realized 
by noting that in the 1935 Proceedings 213 out of 3 56 pages were devoted to 
“The Report of the Commission on Secondary Schools.” The other five 
parts of the book were devoted to 23 pages of general information, 31 pages 
of minutes, 51 pages of the “Report of the Commission on Higher Institu- 
tions,” 44 pages of “Addresses,” and 14 pages of the ‘‘Constitution and 
Standards of the Association.” j > 

In addition to keeping track of the work of some twelve standing commit- 
tees and five annual committees, Dr. Roemer’s outstanding contribution 


i isors were differentiated from the university professor- 
aa, ota Sa oie Secondary Schools was expanded to include in 
the delegation from each state both the state supervisor of high schools and the professor 


of secondary education in the state university. 
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was his report on college freshmen grades, which he compiled annually. 
In these reports were to be found data on the graduates of member second- 
ary schools during their first semester’s residence in college. His last report 
included 1,202 secondary schools who sent 24,233 freshmen to 644 various 
colleges and universities. 

An indication of the amount of detail involved in compiling the report 
can be understood when it is realized that after the name of each of the 
1,202 high schools is given the number of students enrolled, the number 
graduating, and the number registered in college with the number of A’s, 
B’s, C’s, D’s, and E’s awarded to these students as freshmen in the individual 
subjects of English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Science, Spanish, 
with the other subjects lumped under one heading. The last three columns 
indicated the total semester hours passed, the total semester hours failed, 
and the percentage of semester hours failed. A tremendous task! 

Samples of some of the conclusions stated by Dr. Roemer in his very de- 
tailed tabular report may be quoted from the proceedings for 1935. 


“‘7, That 52.7 per cent of these secondary schools are part of the 


eleven-grade system and enrolled 55.3 per cent of the pupils. 
* * * * * 


**3, That 15.5 per cent of these secondary schools are private and 
enrolled 4.8 per cent of all pupils. 

* * * * * 

“5. That 86.4 per cent of all secondary school graduates who attend 
college attend in the same state in which they graduated. 

“6. That 9.6 per cent of all secondary school graduates leave the 
state in which they graduate to attend college, but go to some college 
within the Southern Association territory. 

* * * * * 


“8. That the failures for the public high school for this report are 
12.2 per cent and 13.9 per cent for the private secondary schools. Over 
a twelve-year period the percentage of hours failed is 12.9 per cent for 
the public high school and 16.3 per cent for the private secondary school. 

* * * * ** 


“to. That the typical secondary school of the Southern Association — 


is small, and that there is no appreciable tendency in the increase in 
the size of the past twelve years. 


“t1. That over a twelve-year period the failures in the secondary 
schools organized in eleven-grade school systems are 1 .7 per cent greater 


than graduates from twelve-grade systems. For the year 1934-35 the 


difference was 2.5 per cent greater. 


“12. That mathematics shows the greatest per cent of failures con- 


sistently through the years; and that science and Spanish are next. 


errr 
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“13. That the distribution of Freshman marks may be roughly sum- 
marized as follows: About one-third are average (C); nearly one-third 
below average (D’s and E’s); and a little over one-third are above 
average (A’s and B’s). 

“14. That the percentage of failures ranges from 9.5 per cent in 
Kentucky to 14.5 per cent in South Carolina. 

“15. That the percentage of high school graduates going to college 
ranges from 30.6 per cent in Virginia to 47.5 per cent in Mississippi. 

“16. ‘That 51.6 per cent of the graduates of private secondary schools 
and 34-3 per cent of the graduates of public high schools went to college 
in 1934. 

“17. That 46.3 per cent of the graduates from high schools enrolling 
under 100 pupils went to college while only 34 per cent of the graduates 
from high schools enrolling over 1,000 went. 

“18. That the percentages of high school graduates going to college 
has decreased from 56.2 per cent in 1925 to 35.3 per cent in 1934.”?7 


An idea of the tremendous amount of work accomplished by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools during the week of the annual meeting may be 
indicated by the list of committees. The following are standing committees: 
Junior High School, Program, Standards, Printed Forms, Small High 
Schools, Library, Research in Secondary Education, Extra-Territorial, 
College Freshmen Grades, Athletics, Unit Courses of Study, and Central 
Review Committee. In addition there are some routine committees: 
Auditing, Appeals, Budget, and Nominations. 

Since 1936 the executive secretary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools has been Frank C. Jenkins. Dr. Jenkins has carried on assiduously 
the manifold labors of the Commission. When he was elected secretary he 
was serving as field representative of the “‘National Codperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards.” Dr. Roemer had been largely responsible 
for the initiation of this study and helped guide it as a member of its ad- 
ministrative committee. 

Space will not permit too many details concerning the advancement in 
recognition accorded the Commission. However, for several good reasons, 
citation in full of the report of the Commission for 1920, is herewith pre- 
sented. In the first place, the secretary for the Commission for that year, 
Professor Harry Clark of the University of Tennessee was a vocal and en- 
thusiastic member of the Association for many years, part of the time as 
president of Judson College in Alabama. The report is particularly inter- 
esting for the first published recommendation of the listing of Negro schools. 
A committee for the purpose was not officially appointed by the Association 


1 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1935), pp- 323 f. 
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until nine years later. The report also recognized for the first time the tre- 
mendous growth of junior high schools. Particularly worthy of comment 
is the statement concerning the endorsement of the list of approved schools 
by many Northern colleges and universities. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


The past year has been the most successful since our organization in 191T, for 150 N orth- 
ern colleges and universities have endorsed our list of schools and most of them require 
examinations from graduates of Southern secondary schools which are not accredited by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Some South- 
ern schools which are not even accredited within their own states by their state depart- 
ment of education have represented to Northern universities that they were on the South- 
ern Commission’s list, and this has led many deans of colleges to ask for three or four 
copies of our list in order that several different officials at the same institution might have 
our bulletin available to prevent misrepresentation. The colleges of the United States 
are overrun with students; and therefore they prefer, since they must select their freshmen, 
to accept students from accredited schools. We are happy to report, as a result, that our 
list has now a national reputation. 

The Southern Commission held a two-day session, November 30 and December 1, in 
advance of the meeting of its mother association; and the following are the most important 
recommendations it makes to the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 

The number of junior high schools in the nation has increased from about 150 in 1915 
to 800 now; and the North Central Association has made a study of the requirements for 
accrediting secondary school systems of five or six years based upon an elementary school 
of six or seven grades. So many Southern cities are reorganizing upon the basis of six 
years each to the elementary and secondary schools that we have appointed a committee 
to submit a report to the next meeting. 

Each year the North Central Association sends to each of its 1,300 schools a special 
questionnaire in addition to the regular report blank. We discussed whether we should 
make similar investigations: for example as to methods used in teaching Citizenship, Cur- 
rent Evenis, History, etc. The Commission recognized the value of such studies made 
with the aid of the 500 best schools of this section, but decided not to recommend such 
investigations at present. : a 

Northern colleges have requested that our Commission make a list of the best negro” 
schools of this section, and we recommend that a supplementary list be made but published 
separately. 

A permanent committee was appointed to pass upon cases of special schools of un- 
doubted merit but which failed to meet some technical rule of our Commission. Inspec- 
tors Hill, Highsmith, and Stewart will compose this Committee on Appeals. m4 

Each year, a sub-committee of which Dr. Pusey is chairman, tabulates the reports of 
college deans as to how graduates of our 500 schools have done in their freshman work, : 
With some exceptions, it appears that public high make better records than private schools. 
Graduates of large secondary schools succeeded better than those from the four teacher 4 
schools. Comparing the results for seven years, the evidence is strong that the fault for 
the failure of freshmen cannot all be charged to the secondary schools but must be shared — 
by certain college instructors of freshmen. At some colleges for a term of years, freshmen — 
have invariably passed in certain courses and failed in certain others. Questions of col- — 


lege instruction are not within the province of this Commission, but we respec‘fully call 
the attention of the Association to this condition. a 


§ 
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In creating this Commission, the Southern Association instructed it to make studies of 
the various college entrance subjects. It is therefore our policy to transact all of our 
business on the first day of our annual meeting and to devote the second day to an open 
meeting to which all interested parties are invited. We have appointed sub-committees 
on each of the secondary school subjects; and the following are their recommendations 
The Committee on Commercial Education asked that it be allowed to add as a mecraber 
the U. S. Bureau of Education Expert on Business Education. The Committee on Mod- 
ern Languages recommended that the colleges allow as many as four entrance units in 
any one modern language but that single units in any one modern language be not al- 
lowed. The Committee on Military Education recommended that the two-year course 
in Junior R. O. T. C. be accepted for one unit. The Committees on English, Manual 
Training, Science, Agriculture, Economics and Sociology made brief reports and asked 
another year before submitting complete reports. The Committee on Latin recom- 
mended last year that the requirements in Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil be reduced by one 
book each in each author. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools after 
much debate endorsed the plan and referred it to the National Conference Committee on 
Standards, which disapproved the change. The Committee on Latin for the third suc- 
cessive year has recommended this, and the Commission for this reason recommends that 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools again present this proposition 
to the Nationa! Conference Committee on Standards. The Committee on Mathematics 
again recommends that the two units be allowed for the elementary algebra instead of 
the customary one and a half units where the student is given two years in that subject. 
In the discussion of the report of the Committee, college deans present at our session ex- 
pressed disapproval of the “Composite Course in Mathematics,” in which arithmetic, 
algebra and geumetry are studied simultaneously, Their objections were not based upon 
theoretical grounds but upon their experiences with freshmen who had thus been trained. 
The Committee on History made a lengthy report which will be published in the High 
School Quarterly, and it proposed to prepare a syllabus next year. 

The Commission recommends as fraternal delegates and as their alternates the follow- 
ing: to the North Central Association, Hill and Huddleston; to the Middle States Associa- 
tion, Highsmith and Blackwell; to the New England Association, Ellis and Stewart.’ 


There has been no more faithful and constructive member of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools than Professor William R. Smithey of the 
University of Virginia, more recently a member of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. By request of the editor of the QUARTERLY, 
he wrote a sketch of the work of the Commission for the period rg11-17, 
which is to be found on pages 352-369 in the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY, Volume I, No. 4, November, 1937. It is appropriate to insert here 
the conclusion of his article: 


“The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the South- 
ern States, as established at Atlanta in 1895, consisted of one body. It 
had no separate commissions on higher institutions and secondary 
schools, although the interests of both of these types of schools were 
represented in the organization. By 1911, it was deemed necessary 


8 Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States (1920), Pp. 27-30. 
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to establish within the Association a Commission on Secondary Schools 
in order to perfect the administration of the certificating system of ad- 
mission into college. This Commission on Accredited Schools was 
created in 1912 as a part of the regular work of the Association. Its 
principal duties were concerned with the preparation of uniform blanks 
for reports from high schools and uniform certificate blanks for admis- 
sion to college, as well as to describe and define unit courses of study 
in the various high school programs. These unit courses were fashioned 
after the recommendations of the Carnegie Foundation. In addition 
to the duties set forth above, each State committee represented on the 
Commission on Accredited Schools was charged with the duty of pre- 
paring a list of accredited schools of its state and to furnish this list to 
the Commission at its annual meeting. The lists from the various 
State committees were worked over by the Commission and a list of 
preparatory schools was selected and later submitted to the Association 
for ratification. Colleges belonging to the Association were required 
to report to the professor of secondary education or the high school in- 
spector any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information relative — 
to, students from schools in his state. It will thus be seen that the early 
work of the Commission on Secondary Schools was concerned with the 
proper articulation of the high school to college. It is evident from 
the reading of the minutes of the early meeting of this Association that 
the development of secondary schools in the South was greatly stimu- 
lated and directed by the policies and efforts of this body. ‘That the 
principal function of the secondary school was preparation for college 
no one seemed to doubt. That the unification of secondary school 
effort in the South during the early years of the Association was directed 
towards the inauguration of programs in conformity with the unit 
courses of the Carnegie Foundation seems to be clear. After setting 
up the machinery of organization, agreeing upon a uniform blank for 
reports of high school principals, and formulating standards for accred- 
itation, the Commission seems to have placed the major emphasis of — 
its efforts upon the study of the content of unit courses for high school _ 
work. Special committees on unit courses were set up for the following 
subjects: English, modern languages, manual training, ancient lan- — 
guages, mathematics, commercial branches, history, the exact sciences, _ 
the biological sciences, and agriculture. 44 


“In 1915 the Association adopted The High School Quarterly, published — 
in Athens, Georgia, as its official organ, and through this publication” 
the high schools of the South were provided with a common medium > 
for the exchange of ideas. That they were, and continued to be, slug- 


gish in using the medium was not at all the fault of the editor, Dr. — 
Joseph Stewart. 
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“The Commission on Secondary Schools during the period under 
discussion held many meetings between the sessions of the Association 
and set its annual meeting a day or two in advance of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. At these annual sessions detailed reports on 
the schools were worked out and submitted to the general Association 
for ratification. There is every evidence to indicate that the work of 
the Commission during these years was careful and systematic and that 
its efforts were largely responsible for the influence that the Association 
exerted in the improvement and development of the secondary schools 
of the South. There is reason to believe that the early actions of the 
Commission were influenced in some measure by the policies and pro- 
cedures of the North Central Association. Early in the history of the 
Commission provision was made for an exchange of fraternal delegates 
between the secondary commissions of these two organizations, a prac- 
tice which has continued to this day. 

‘It appears that in the working out of the machinery of the Southern 
Association the principal authority was vested in the Executive Com- 
mittee, rather than in the Association as a whole. Five years after the 
creation of the Secondary Commission within the Association the Com- 
mission on Higher Education was established to do for the colleges 
what the Secondary Commission had been doing for the high schools. 
This type of organization remained practically unchanged from 1917 
until the 1935 meeting of the Association, which created a third com- 
mission, the Commission on Curricular Studies and Research.” ® 


For historical purposes it might be valuable to have a list of the original 
members of the Commission on Secondary Schools: 

Alabama.—J. S. Thomas, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; J. T. 
Wright, Mobile. 

Arkansas —B. W. Torreyson, Little Rock; A. C. Millar, Hendrix College, 
Conway; D. C. Hastings, Crossett High School. 

Florida.—John A. Thackston, University of Florida, Gainesville; Edward 
Conradi, State College for Women, Tallahassee; W. S. Cawthon, Pensacola. 

Georgia.—Joseph S. Stewart, University of Georgia; F. H. Gaines, Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur; George P. Butler, Augusta. 

Kentucky—McHenry Rhoads, State University, Lexington; C. G. Crooks, 
Central University, Danville; J. L. Foust, Owensboro. 

Louisiana.—E. A. Bechtel, Tulane University, New Orleans; Clarence 
Henson, New Orleans. 

Mississippi.—J. C. Fant, Mississippi University; J. Revi; Millsaps Col- 
lege, Jackson; M. E. Melvin, Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson. 

% Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 4 (Nov., 1937), pp. 368 f. 
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North Carolina.—N. W. Walker, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; E. C. Brooks, Trinity College, Durham; E. D. Pusey, Goldsboro. 


South Carolina—_W. H. Hand, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
N. W. Stephenson, College of Charleston. 


Tennessee-—Harry Clark, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; John M. 
McBryde, Jr., Sewanee; S. J. McCallie, Chattanooga. 


Texas.—J. L. Henderson, University of Texas; J. L. Kessler, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco; T. D. Brooks, Hillsboro. 


Virginia—C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; R. E. 
Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland; W. M. Black, Lynchburg. 


West Virginia.—L. L. Friend, University of West Virginia, Morgantown; 
C. G. Doney, Buckhannon; F. M. Longanecker, Parkersburg. 


The first member on this list, Dr. James S. Thomas, was for a number 
of years president of Clarkson Institute of Technology in Pottsdam, New 
York, and of the Chrysler School of Engineering in Detroit, Michigan. 

Some of the membership of the Commission, including a few on the orig- 
inal list, have given high-grade free service on the Commission for fifteen 
years or more, some for even more than thirty years. Among this group . 
of persons who served or have served so long and faithfully are: 


John M. Malone, of the Birmingham-Southern College faculty, for- 
merly principal of Simpson School, a well-known preparatory school - 
in Birmingham. 

William L. Spencer, State Supervisor of Secondary Education. For 
some years he has been chairman of various committees of the Com- 
mission, including the unusual Extra-Territorial Committee, which is 
responsible for accrediting secondary schools operated by citizens of | 
the United States in Central and South America. 

Gladstone Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Alabama. : 

Edward Conradi, recently deceased, former President of Fiougs i 
State College for Women. 

M. R. Hinson, of Florida State College for Women, President of thell ‘| 
Association in 1940. ; 

J. H. Workman, Principal of Pensacola High School, formerly ong 
the Commission on Higher Institutions. 

E. D. Pusey, Professor at the University of Georgia, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association 1921-23. 

P. H. Dagneau, Principal of Marist College High School, Atlanta. 

Goodrich C. White, President of Emory University, now Secretary 
of Commission on Higher Institutions. 
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M. E. Ligon, of University of Kentucky faculty, President of the 
Association in 1942. 

T. A. Hendricks, Dean of Berea College. 

Mark Godman, Kentucky State Supervisor of High Schools. 

Juliet J. Poynter, Principal of Science Hill School, Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Joseph B. Bassich, of Loyola University in New Orleans. 

P. A. Roy, President of Loyola University, President of Association, 
1939740. 

Homer, L. Garrett, of Louisiana State University. 

S. M. Brame, Principal of Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, now on the Commission on Higher Institutions. 

Clarence A. Ives, Louisiana State University, President of Associa- 
tion from December 1936 to April 1938. 

J. A. Lyon, Professor in Newcomb College, New Orleans. 

C. F. Trudeau, Louisiana State High School Inspector. 

E. R. Jobe, Mississippi State High School Supervisor. 

S. B. Hathorn, Mississippi State High School Supervisor. 

J. R. Lin, of Millsaps College faculty. 

H. B. Heidelberg, Superintendent of Clarksdale Schools, Mississippi, 
President of Association, 1934-35. 

J. Henry Highsmith, North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, chairman of various committees, notably the one on Libra- 
ries, and member of Association Committee on Negro Schools since its 
inception. 

Holland Holton, Professor of Education and Director of the Summer 
Session of Duke University, editor of SourHERN AssocIATION QUAR- 
TERLY from the time it was launched in 1937. 

J. A. Stoddard, Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
South Carolina. 

W. E. Black, Superintendent, Greenwood School, South Carolina. 

R. H. Coleman, Professor in College of Charleston. 

Joseph Roemer, Dean, George Peabody College, President of the 
Association in 1931-32. 

R. R. Vance, Tennessee State High School Supervisor. 

W. A. Bass, Tennessee State High School Supervisor. 

R. F. Thomason, Registrar of University of Tennessee. 

C. T. Kirkpatrick, Principal, Hume-Fogg, High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

William R. Webb, Headmaster of famous Webb School at Bell 


Buckle, Tennessee. 
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Spencer J. McCallie, Headmaster of McCallie School, mentioned 
frequently throughout the history, President of the Association in 
1922-23. 

Paul Palmer, of the faculty of the University of Chattanooga. 

E. J. Mathews, Registrar of the University of ‘Texas. 

R. L. Paschal, Principal of Central High School of Fort Worth. 

W. W. Bondurant, Superintendent of Texas Military Institute. 

W. R. Smithey, Professor of the University of Virginia. 

R. E. Blackwell, President of Randolph-Macon College, President 
of the Association in 1909-10. 

J. C. Harwood, Director of High Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 

J. L. B. Buck, Virginia State Supervisor of Secondary Education. 


From the original membership of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
the following six became presidents of the Association: 


Julius T. Wright, Mobile, Alabama: 1919-20. 
N. W. Walker, University of North Carolina: 1925-26. 
Spencer J. McCallie, Chattanooga, Tennessee: 1922-23. 
' J. L. Henderson, University of Texas: 1912-13. 
C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia: 1917-19. 
R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Virginia: 1909-10. 


In addition to the six original members who became presidents, six others 
mentioned in the list of long-time members were elected presidents of the 
Association—Hinson, Ligon, Roy, Ives, Roemer, and Heidelberg—and also 
the following, who served at one time or another on the Commission: : 


Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt University, 1915-16. 
H. M. Ivy, when Mississippi State High School Inspector, 1927-28 


A total of fourteen one-time members of the Commission of Secondary _ 
Schools have presided over the Association during the thirty-three years 
since its establishment in April, 1912. Since the organization of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions in 1917 that Commission has on 
thirteen presidents to the Association. It should be noted that some 
these have served at various times on both commissions. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Association was organized with six 
iberal arts colleges as charter members, and notwithstanding the fact that 
he founders fully believed and earnestly asserted that they were not plan- 
uing to form a standardizing organization, it soon became evident that the 
sriginal ideals would come to nought unless standards were established and 
applied to member institutions. As has been detailed in the previous chap- 
er, a full set of rules and regulations was finally drawn up first for the sec- 
yndary school members of the Association and a Commission created to 
sniorce them. Adoption of a similar set of standards for the college mem- 
Ders came with the creation of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
4ducation by vote of the Association in November, 1917, five years after 
he organization of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 

The assumption had been that when a college was elected to member- 
hip in the Association it became ipso facto an approved institution. Appar- 
ntly many of the earlier colleges were elected on their general reputation 
nd after “‘curbstone”’ opinions had been given in the Executive Committee 
hich had full authority. The evidence is quite clear, however, that Sec- 
tary-Treasurer Kirkland made a study of the catalogues of the applying 
stitutions and otherwise obtained considerable data concerning the ap- 
lying institutions before their consideration by the Executive Committee, 
f which he remained the guiding spirit. In the early days there is an oc- 
asional reference in his Treasurer’s reports to his travel expenses to the 
mpus of an applying college. 

Since the Commission was just getting started in the midst of World War 
, it was dormant for two years. In fact, the Association itself held no an- 
ual meeting in the fall of 1918. Professor Young, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
ad gone off to war as an officer in the YMCA, stationed for a considerable 
e at the Army YMCA headquarters office in Atlanta. 

The Commission dropped a veritable bomb shell when it announced its. 
itial list of approved member colleges at the 1920 meeting, held in Chat- 
nooga. Its report listed as approved only thirty-three of the forty-four 
Ileges then belonging to the Association. In addition it had admitted to. 
embership two more which were also missing from the approved list. 
bviously there was some confusion which would cause stern questionings 
d considerable criticisms. The true story was that the Committee did 
t have complete information on some member colleges and the time was 
o short to consider all cases, because several colleges had been slow in 
ing information. 

7 
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To indicate the gradual evolution in standardization of Southern colleges 
and to show how the earnest and sincere committee members were feeling 
their way it will be valuable to incorporate the full report of the meeting 
of the Commission which drew up the original list of approved member 


colleges. 
MiInuTEs OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
or HicHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education met at the Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, at 10:00 a.m., November 30, 1920. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Bert E. Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was resolved, That the member of the Executive Committee of this Commission who 
is appointed by the Executive Committee of the Association be made a member of the 
Commission ex officio, if he is not already a member of the Commission. 

The Chairman reported that in accordance with the resolution passed by the Commis- 
sion, December 4, 1919, information blanks for the reports of higher institutions were pre- _ 
pared and sent to all the higher institutions which are members of the Association, inviting 
such institutions to apply through these blanks for places on the approved list of higher 
institutions of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 

Professor Young read a report on the work of the chairman and secretary since the 1919 
meeting of the Commission and presented a digest of the reports received from institutions 
on the information blanks which had been sent to them. 

The chief points made in this report were as follows: 

The Information Blank: 

The Information Blank was derived partly from that prepared in 1915-1916 by the 
special committee of the United States Bureau of Education, of which the chairman was 
a member, from blanks issued by the North Central Association and by the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, and embodied also suggestions from the committees 
on graduate instruction in several universities. Much of the work on the blank had, 
however, to be done de novo. It was delivered to members early in October, in good time 
for reply. : e 

The Blank was filled out by all the college members except two. 

The marked deficiencies were found in Requirements 5, 6, 8, 15, 16 and 17. 5 

Recommendations: . 

That the entrance requirements be made fifteen units straight, with no conditions or” 
deficiencies. "2 

That a mandatory provision be made that a high percentage of the faculty must have 
done advanced graduate study in residence in recognized graduate schools. 3 

That the salary recommendation be made higher. | 


That we take energetic measures to enforce Requirements 5, 14, 15, 16, 17, and to have 
F. 


personal inspection made where necessary. 
That the provision for a fee of twenty-five dollars for registration or approval 
be abolished. ’ 
The report directed the attention of the Commission to the fact that its membersh p 
was in a chaotic state, a number of members having resigned and a number failing 0 
attend or to participate in the work of the Commission in any way. . 


On motion, the report was adopted and the recommendations contained therein were 
taken up for discussion, 
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The Chairman asked for a definite decision on the question of whether an approved 
list was to be made, from which should be excluded members not fulfilling the require- 
ments. 

It was resolved, That such an approved list of colleges and universities which are mem- 
bers of the Association be prepared by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion at this meeting. 

It was resolved, That the information blanks containing reports from the colleges and 
universities be referred to the Executive Committee of the Commission for examination 
and that a report thereon be submitted to the Commission at 9:00 a.m., December 1. 

It was ordered that a committee be appointed to confer with the Executive Committee 
of the Association on membership of the Commission. Chairman Young appointed on 
this committee Professor A. L. Bondurant, Dean S. M. Barton, and Dean C. H. Barnwell. 

It was ordered that a committee on regulations be appointed to consider the advisability 
of revising the standards for colleges as adopted December 5, 1919. The chairman ap- 
pointed on this committee President F. H. Gaines, President W. W. Guth, and Dean 
L. T. Baker. 


December 1, Second Session 


The Commission re-convened at 10:35 a.m. 
The chairman of the committee on membership reported that it was the opinion of the 
| committee that the term of the members of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
) Education would expire with the 1920 meeting of the Association. The report was ap- 
proved, and Professor A. L. Bondurant was requested to present the report to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 

The Committee on regulations made its report on the revision of the standards for 
i colleges, which was discussed until adjournment at 1:00 p.m. 


Third Session 


The Commission re-convened at 2:30 p.m. and continued its discussion of the revision 
of the standards for colleges. 

The standards as revised by. the Commission were subsequently submitted to the Asso- 
ciation, and after being further amended were adopted in the form given at the end of 
these minutes. 

Chairman Young presented the report from the Executive Committee of the Commis- 

| sion on the result of the examination by the Committee of the information blanks sub- 
mitted by the colleges and universities, whereupon it was resolved. Pe 

| That a list be prepared of those institutions now members of the Association which 

unquestionably meet the standards of the Association. ; 

In accordance with this resolution, and after full discussion and consideration, the 
olleges and universities so qualifying were placed upon the approved list of the Com- 
mission. In accordance with Article 7, Section E, of the report adopted at the twenty- 
\third annual meeting (1917) of the Association, at the time of the creation of the Commis- 
jsion, it was directed that this approved list be submitted to the Executive Committee of 

ey 
- Resse that the Commission recommend to JeSulesenh al Committee of the 
Association that the new Commission on Institutions of Higher Education be called to 
jmeet for organization immediately after appointment. Tt was resolved that this _ 
ission recommend to the New Commission that it submit blanks to the members of the 
WAssociation which are not on the approved list to be filled out and resubmitted to the 


Jommission at its next annual meeting. 
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It was resolved that the first sentence of Article 2, Section C, of the last minutes of the 
Commission (page 29, Proceedings of 1919), which reads as follows: ‘“‘That a fee of twenty- 
five dollars be charged each institution of higher education for registration or approval 
by the Commission” be repealed, and the section amended to read: “When special in- — 
vestigation of an institution is necessary, the expense of the investigation must be borne 
by the institution.” 

It was resolved that the Executive Committee of the Association be requested to bear 
the expense incurred by this Commission for printing and stenographic work up to date. 


The following members of the Commission were present: 


Professor Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt University, chairman. 

Dean H. D. Campbell, Washington and Lee University, secretary. 

Dean C. H. Barnwell, University of Alabama. 

Professor J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia. 

President F. H. Gaines, Agnes Scott College. 

President A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane University. 

Professor E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins University. 

President W. W. Guth, Goucher College. 

Professor A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi. 

Dean L. T. Baker, University of South Carolina. 

President A. A. Murphree, University of Florida. 

Professor Harry Clark, University of Tennessee. 

Professor S. M. Barton, University of the South. 

Dean P. P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, (representing President McVey). 
Professor W. P. Shortridge, University of Louisville, (representing Dean J. L. Patterson). 
Principal J. T. Wright, University Military School, Mobile, Alabama. 
Principal C. B. Wallace, University School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


On motion, the Commission adjourned. 
H. D. Camps ., Secretary. 


The college members of the Association that were omitted from the origi- 
nal list of approved members had some justifiable grounds for complaint. — 
The minutes just quoted showed considerable uncertainty as to procedure 
of the newly formed Commission. Considerably over one-half of the mem- 
bers appointed to this highly responsible task failed to put in their appear- 
ance. Only 13 of the 24 college members—with two others represented by 
proxies—and only two of the 15 secondary school members were present — 
when the original approved list was voted upon and referred to the Execu- | 
tive Committee of the Association for ratification, which was promptly given. — 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education established the precem . 
dent of permitting members to send proxies, who were then approved a 
the Commission and allowed to vote for their principals. Since in theory 
the Executive Committee gave final approval of members on recommen 
tion of the Commission, this procedure was in keeping with the tradition of 
the Association. It should be noted in passing, however, that the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools never accepted proxies: they were allowed 
the privilege of the floor as were other visitors but were not allowed to vote. 


1 Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeti 
Schools of the Southern Meee pp. SRsGon 


of the Association of Colleges and Secondar 
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So important has been the work of this Commission on Higher Institu- 


tions that it would seem of historical value to give the list of the first ap- 
pointees: 


ORIGINAL Commission on Hicuer InstiTuTIONS 


College Members 


Dean C. H. Barnwell, University of Alabama 
Professor A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi 
Professor E. C. Brooks, Trinity College 

Professor E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins 

Dean H. D. Campbell, Washington and Lee 
President F. H. Gaines, Agnes Scott 

President W. W. Guth, Goucher College 

Dean J. L. Patterson, University of Louisville 
Professor B. E. Young, Vanderbilt University 

Dean L. T. Baker, University of South Carolina 
Professor S. M. Barton, University of the South 
Dean A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane University 

Professor Fletcher, University of Texas 

Professor J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia 
President A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri 
President A, A. Murphree, University of Florida 
Professor Harry Clark, University of Tennessee 
President F. L. McVey, University of Kentucky 
Professor C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia 
President Edward K. Graham, University of North Carolina 
Professor Scroggs, Louisiana State University 
Professor N. W. Stephenson, College of Charleston 
President F. B. Trotter, University of West Virginia 
President Wm. A. Webb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


School Members 


Principal Charles A. Brown, Birmingham, Alabama 
Superintendent S. H. Edmunds, Sumter, South Carolina 
Superintendent H. P. Harding, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Colonel Robert Bingham, Asheville, North Carolina 
Weadmaster Wm. Webb, Bell Buckle, Tennessee 
Principal O. H. Breidenbach, Houma, Louisiana 
Principal J. T. Wright, Mobile, Alabama 
Superintendent J. G. Rossman, Stuttgart, Arkansas 
George N. Sleight, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Principal J. Carter Walker, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 
Principal O. G. Wilson, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Principal W. A: James, Galveston, Texas 

Principal Harry Garrett, Augusta, Georgia 

Principal E. L. Bailey, Jackson, Mississippi 
Superintendent J. H. Risley, Owénsboro, Kentucky 


‘ 
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On request of the officers of the Commission, the Executive Committee 
of the Association made a number of conspicuous changes for the second 
triennium of the life of the Commission. When the second approved list 
was voted at the Birmingham meeting in 1921 there were nine changes 
among the twenty-four college members and ten changes among the sec- 
ondary school members. 

When the member schools and colleges realized the importance of the 
action taken in the establishment of an approved list of colleges, much more 
interest prevailed on the part of persons appointed to the Commission as 
well as on the part of the colleges. 

To indicate how closely Chancellor Kirkland kept in touch with the situa- 
tion it should be noted that he was the appointee of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association to serve as their representative on the Commission on 
Higher Institutions. 

It is also interesting to observe that the Commission kept in close touch 
with the progress of the neighboring accrediting associations, the North 
Central and the Middle States Associations. 

The references concerning deficiencies to be found in the various num- 
bered requirements mentioned above in the minutes of the original accred- 
itation meeting of the Commission relate to the standards which are to be 
found in a later part of this chapter. 

The process of getting information in the beginning is indicated by the 
statement to be found at the conclusion of the 1920 Proceedings. 


*‘Application for Membership” 


“Applications for membership should be made on blank forms which 
may be secured from the Secretary of the Association. These forms 


require full data concerning the institution, arranged under proper — 


headings, and should be accompanied by the latest catalogue. Seven 
copies should be sent the Secretary so that one copy may be sent to 
each member of the Executive Committee, which will pass upon the 
application. In order that due consideration may be given them, all 

applications for membership (except individuals) must be in the hands ~ 


of the Secretary before January 1 in order to be acted mee at the — 


subsequent meeting of the Association. 
“The standards and regulations published by institutions applying | y 
‘for admission must have been in operation for a considerable time be- 


fore such standards and regulations will be regarded as valid and é 
permanent.” 2 ¢ 


At the historic meeting in Birmingham in 1921, the Executive Committee 
of the Commission had assembled sufficient information to recommend 


2 Ibid., p. 114. 
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Seventeen more member colleges for admission to the approved list. There 
prevailed a much better spirit except among the three colleges, action on 
penich had been postponed further. One college was not approved because 
of reported over-emphasis on athletics. This case has been discussed in some 
detail in Chapter II. 

| After 1921, colleges were not elected to membership in the Association 
until they were approved by the Commission. During the earlier years of 
the life of the Commission, the applying colleges had their cases heard by 
the Executive Committee. When the latter were satisfied, the names of the 
colleges were presented for the perfunctory approval of the whole Associa- 
tion. The new modus operandi for the approval and election of a college to 
membership in the Association was pretty much the same except that the 
jadministration of the procedure was through the Executive Committee of 
jthe Commission rather than through the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. Chancellor Kirkland continued as a regular member of the new 
jExecutive Committee of the Commission so that he really had opportunity 
to pass on college applicants for membership in the Association over a pe- 
: iod of nearly forty years. In the later years he was not very active, but 
by election of the Association continued as president emeritus and as ex officio 
member of all Committees. 

In 1921 the Association adopted for the first time a complete set of stand- 
ards for college members. ‘These standards had been tried out by the Com- 
ission in its selection of the fifty colleges that were put on the approved 
t. They followed those which had been adopted by the National Com- 
mmission on College Standards at a meeting held in New York in October, 
1921. Bert E. Young, first chairman of the Commission, had represented 
the Association at this conference. James H. Kirkland was president of 
he National Commission at the time they set up the standards: he is re- 
buted to have been largely responsible for the formulation of the standards. 
The standards as approved by the Association December 2, 1921 read as 
ollows: 


| Standard No. 1—Entrance Requirements. The requirement for admission shall be the 
Jatisfactory completion of a four-year course of not less than fifteen units in a secondary 
\chool approved by a recognized accrediting agency, or in a secondary school that is a 
Inember of this Association, or the equivalent of such a course as shown by examination. 
he major portion of the secondary school course accepted for admission should be defi- 
itely correlated with the curriculum to which the student is admitted. Any college of 
is Association may be called upon at any time for a record of all the students entering 
Nhe freshman class, such record to contain the name of each student, his secondary school, 
nethod of admission, units offered in each subject, and total units accepted. 

Standard No. 2—Requirement for Graduation. The college should demand for graduation 
he completion of a minimum quantitative requirement of one hundred and twenty se- 
lnester hours of credit (or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors or 
jourses), with further scholastic qualitative requirements adapted by each institution to 
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Standard No. 3—Number of Degrees. The conferring of a multiplicity of degrees is dis- 
couraged. Small institutions should confine themselves to one or two. When more 
than one baccalaureate degree is offered, all should be equal in requirements for admis- 
sion and for graduation. Institutions of limited resources and inadequate facilities for 
graduate work should confine themselves to strictly undergraduate courses. 


Standard No. 4—Number of College Departments. A college of arts and science of approxi- 
mately one hundred students should maintain at least eight separate departments, with 
at least one professor devoting his whole time to each department. The size of the fac- 
ulty should bear a definite relation to the type of institution, the number of students, and 
the number of courses offered. With the growth of the student body the number of full- 
time teachers should be correspondingly increased. The development of varied curricula 
should involve the addition of other heads of departments. 


Standard No. 5—Training of Faculty. The training of the members of the faculty of pro- 
fessorial rank should include at least two years of study in their respective field of teaching 
in a fully organized and recognized graduate school. The training of the head of a de- 
partment should be equivalent to that required for the doctor’s degree or should represent 
a corresponding professional or technical training. A college will be judged in large part 
by the ratio which the number of persons of professorial rank with sound training, schol- 
arly achievement and successful experience as teachers bears to the total number of the 
teaching staff. Honorary degrees are not recognized as a qualification for teachers. 


Standard No. 6—Salaries. The average salary paid members of the faculty is an impor- 
tant Consideration in determining the standing of an institution. It is recommended that 
the salary of full professors be not less than $2,500 at present, and by 1923-24 not less than 
$3,000. The local cost of living and other factors shall be taken into consideration. 


Standard No. 7—Number of Classroom Hours for Teachers. ‘Teaching schedules exceeding 
sixteen hours per week per instructor shall be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. In general, two laboratory hours will be counted as equivalent to one recita- 
tion hour. 


Standard No. 8—Number of Students in Classes. Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more 
than thirty students shall be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 


Standard No. 9—Support. The college should have an annual income of not less than 
$50,000 and if not tax supported, an endowment of not less than $500,000. The financial 
status of the college should be, however, judged in relation to its educational program. _ 


Standard No. ro—Library. The college should have a live, well distributed, profession- 
ally administered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual appropriation for the 
purchase of new books in keeping with the curriculum. wd 


i 

Standard No, 11—Laboratories. The laboratory equipment shall be adequate for all the 
experiments called for by the courses offered in the sciences, and these facilities shall 

kept up by means of an annual appropriation in keeping with the curriculum. . 


h 


Standard No. 12—Separation of College and Preparatory School. The college may not main- 
tain a preparatory school as part of its college organization. In case such a school is 
maintained under the college charter it must be kept rigidly distinct and separate from 


the college in students, faculty, building, and discipline. 


Standard No. 13—Proportion of Regular College Students to the Whole Student Body. At leas 
seventy-five per cent of the students in a college should be pursuing courses leading r 
baccalaureate degrees in arts and science. Soldier rehabilitation students should not be 
considered in the twenty-five per cent of irregular and special students at present. 


oa 
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Standard No. 14—General Statement Concerning Material Equipment. The location and con- 
struction of the buildings, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, panera and meth- 
ods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both students Are teachers. 


Standard No. 15—General Statement Concerning Curriculum and Spirit of Administration. The 
character of the curriculum efficiency of instruction, the scientific spirit, the soundness of 
scholarship, the standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary de- 
grees, and the tone of the institution, shall also be factors in determining its standing. 
The curriculum should provide both for breadth of study and for concentration. It 
should have justifiable relation to the resources of the institution. 


Standard No. 16—Extracurricular Activities. The proper administration of athletics, 
amusements, fraternities, and all other extracurricular activities, is one of the fundamental 
tests of a standard college. 


Athletics—The college members of the Association will be expected to make regular 
reports on their supervision of athletics, showing that the latter are on a clean and healthy 
basis, that they do not occupy an undue place in the life of the college, and that strict 
eligibility and scholarship requirements are enforced. Professionalism or commercialism 
in athletics shall disqualify a college from membership in the approved list of the Associa- 
ton. 

Standard No. 17—Standing in the Educational World. The institution must be able to 
prepare its students to enter recognized graduate, professional or research institutions as 
candidates for advanced degrees. In evidence statistics of the records of the graduates 
of the coliege in graduate or professional schools shall be filed with the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education on demand. 

Standard No. 18—Professional and Technical Departments. When the institution has in 
addition to the college of arts and science professional or technical departments, the college 
of arts and science shall not be accepted for the approved list of the Association unless the 
professional or technical departments are of approved grade, national standards being 
used when available. 

Standard No. 19—Inspection. Wo college will be recommended for membership until it 
has been inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the 
Commission. Any college of the Association shall be open to inspection at any time. 

Standard No. 20—Filing of Blank. No institution shall be placed or retained on the ap- 
proved list unless a regular information blank has been filed with the Commission. The 
list shall be approved from year to year by the Commission. The blank shall be filed 
triennially, but the Commission may for due cause call upon any member to file a new 
report in the meantime. Failure to file the blank shall be cause for dropping an institu- 


tion. 


In the course of time the work was divided so that each of the thirty-nine 
members on the Commission had a special responsibility at each annual 
meeting. There were sub-committees on Reports, New Members, Junior 
Colleges, Non-member Colleges, and Standards. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Commission, later known for many years as the Executive Council 
of the Commission, is still a very powerful body. 

The Committee on Reports for a time called for full statements from each 
member-college every year, and finally every three or four years. These 
reports were given on extensive blanks especially devised for the purpose. 


é 
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If the sub-committee on reports noted conspicuous deficiencies, comment 
was made for action by the Executive Council of the Commission. The 
Council, with the approval of the Commission, and later of the whole Asso- 
ciation, might suspend the offending college, put it on probation, or simply 
indicate with a star in the membership list, published annually in the pro- 
ceedings, that the institution was failing to meet at the moment, one or 
more of the standard requirements for approved membership. Obviously 
this sub-committee has a heavy responsibility and is occasionally open to 
harsh and unnecessary criticisms. . 

The Committee on New Members has just as heavy responsibility as the 
Committee on Reports. It has to study written statements on blanks pre- 
pared for the purpose and interview administrative officers. Personal in- 
vestigation originally by a member of the Committee, later by the Executive 
Secretary of the Commission, has also been a prerequisite. 

To the Committee on Junior Colleges is allocated the problems of that 
group of member institutions. 

The duties of the Committee on Non-members have fluctuated through 
the years from nominal reports to serious study of this group of institutions. 
In the early days of the Association, even before the establishment of the _ 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, the Association had been 
persuaded by the Commission on Secondary Schools to approve a list of © 
good colleges not quite meeting the Association’s standards in one or more 
particulars so that graduates of these non-member colleges could be ap- 
proved for appointments as teachers in member secondary schools. ‘The 
high schools of the Southern area were increasing so rapidly in enrollment 
that it was impossible to find enough teachers among the graduates of the 
member colleges to fill the vacancies on the staffs of the secondary school 
members. The chief difficulty in the case of most non-members is that of 
minimum endowment funds. Gradually this list is becoming smaller and 
smaller as the institutions obtain sufficient funds to meet the requirements 
for approved membership. 

From experience on the Committee of Standards, the writer makes bold — 
to say that the duties of this Committee are rather light most of the time, — 
although occasionally there is some strenuous work. Comparison of the 
length of the present standards of the Association with the wording of the i 
original ones as given above might indicate that this sub-committee at times _ 
has taken itself almost too seriously. 

Like the members of the Commission on Secondary Schools, the members 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, would spend two — 
or three full days and usually past midnight for two nights considering ap- 
plications and reports and holding interviews in order to complete the busi- 
ness for presentation to the Executive Committee of the Association on the 
Wednesday night preceding the opening session of the annual meeting. 
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The work of the Commission gradually became so heavy that it seemed 
an imposition to call on volunteers for so much detailed work, if member 
colleges were to be given just and careful attention. At the ee meeting 
the Executive Committee of the Association accepted a suggestion from the 
Commission that a competent Executive Secretary be employed to obtain 
the information and collect needed data for the committees and Executive 
Council of the Commission. Within a few weeks the Executive Committee 
held a special meeting in Atlanta and selected for the position of Executive 
Secretary, Professor Michel C. Huntley of Birmingham-Southern College 
on leave for the year as a graduate student in English at the Johns Hopes 
University. This selection has proved most fortunate. The fact that he 
soon married Miss Sue Lee, who had for a number of years been secretary 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and responsible for proof- 
reading the annual volume of Proceedings, proved a decided advantage to 
him in his new work—particularly since she for awhile acted as secretary 
to him as the new Executive Secretary. Dr. Huntley became adminis- 
trative dean of the University of Alabama in 1942, but has continued the 
work as Executive Secretary, which has been comparatively light during the 
suspension of annual meetings for the past three war years. 

Distinguished is the list of officers of the Commission on Institutions of 
) Higher Education since its organization in 1917: 


CHAIRMEN 


1917-22: Professor Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt University 
1923-26: Dean Harry D. Campbell, Washington and Lee University 
_ 1927-35: Professor William D. Hooper, University of Georgia 
1936 : President Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 
1937-40: Chancellor Oliver C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University 
1940-45: President Rufus C. Harris, Tulane University 


SECRETARIES 


1917-22: Dean Harry D. Campbell, Washington and Lee University 

1923-28: Professor Alexander L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi 

1929-35: President Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (previous to 1933, Dean and Vice President, Emory 
University) 

1936-40: President Alexander Guerry, University of the South 

1941-45: President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 


Of the nine men who have carried the heavy and, at time, irksome re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in maintaining high college standards in the 
South, three have spent their whole adult lives in the college and university 
lassroom. Dr. Young has been professor of Romance Languages for forty- 
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one years, the past twenty-three as head of the department in Indiana Uni- 
versity with the previous eighteen years on Vanderbilt’s faculty. He cer- 
tainly rendered yeoman service for the Association as Secretary-Treasurer 
for five years, as Chairman of the Commission for six years, and as President 
of the Association, 1915-16. 

Professors Hooper and Bondurant taught Latin and Greek at their re- 
spective state universities, the former dying in the harness at the age of 76, 
after a period of 55 years as professor of Latin at the University of Georgia. 
The other eight men taught for a varying number of years before devoting 
most of their time to administrative duties. Presidents Jack, Carmichael, 
Guerry were in the field of History, Harris in Law, Campbell in Geology, 
and White in Philosophy. The teaching experience would seem to be 
particularly valuable for men in assuming responsibilities of passing on 
standards of member colleges. 


In order to give full time for the Commissions to draft their reports after 


doing their work, reports from them were as a rule not called for until the 
last session of each annual meeting. In order to indicate the contrast with 
the simple methods of the earlier days of the Association from 1895 to 1920 
and better to illustrate the intense activities that evolved after the first list 
of approved colleges was issued in 1920, it will be in order to give a sample 
of the work of the Commission on Higher Institutions during its busiest pe- 
riod by quoting from the Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Meeting held in 
Louisville in 1935. 


REPORT OF THE CoMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF H1GHER EDUCATION 


After a brief program of music contributed by a trio of students from the University of 4 


Louisville, President Heidelberg presented Chairman W. D. Hooper of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education, whose summarized report follows: 


The members of the Associa ion will realize that almost all the work of this Com- 4 


——< 


mission consists of a close study of detailed reports submitted by institutions of higher — 


education who are members or desire to become members of the Association. Those — 
who have not served on the Commission can have no conception of the amount of : 
work done by the members of the Commission, men who could not conceivably be 4 
induced to render this vital service for a financial consideration. It is inspiring toa 


see the head of a great university devoting his splendid ability to the minute study 


of the report of some small college which, in its entirety, would probably form merely 
a department of his own institution, giving freely of the fruits of his richer and wider — 
experience. It is even more inspiring to realize that this service will not be publicly _ 


recognized, and will be rewarded, if at all, only by the gratitude of the recipient. 
And such service is rendered not only during the annual meeting of the Association, 


but continues throughout the year. When advice is asked, the officers of the Com- 


zhission: do not hesitate to call into consultation the man who knows most about the 
eigen subject; and invariably they receive a prompt and reasoned statement. 
e Commission is a reservoir of the ripest educational experience and the most 


seasoned executive ability; and it is freely at the service of those who desire advice 
and assistance. 
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The deliberations of the various standing Committees result in recommendations 
that action be taken in individual cases. These have all been submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and you have already accepted their recommendations. 
The work of the Commission has increased regularly and greatly from year to 
year. It would simply be impossible without the services of a remarkably efficient 
and devoted Executive Secretary. The following summary will give some idea of 


the immense mass of material which is gathered by him, digested, and passed on to 
examining committees. 


[Report of the Executive Secretary] 


Activities of the Office of the Executive Secretary for the past year: 


Triennial Reports from senior institutions, collected and sent to Chairman 
in advance of the meeting 


sMamabenta tense tone SNe npsii aeteals. os alate SE onsish Neo ort ote ytaranaodeeee 2 
Triennial Reports from junior colleges, collected and sent to members of the ‘ 
Soumiittee in advance of, the meetings: ). G2o5 «sce sos de 64 bs ede coe Peden 25 

Supplementary Reports from senior institutions, collected and sent to Chair- 
AIATA SAC VAN CEPOL: EAEIMECLIMM ac tel ants shale aA ara hanskavar ne aes a Re RE ee ee 29 
Supplementary Reports from junior colleges, collected and sent to members of 
Ee Committee in advance ofithemmectings sues ase emit a tees See 2 
Applications of senior institutions received, inspections made, reports written, 
and sent to Chairman in advance of the meeting............ eels tite tebe cts 13 
Applications of junior colleges received, inspections made, reports written, 
and held for attention of Committee at the meeting...............-..0000 II 
Preliminary application received from senior institution, inspection made, 
reports written, and sent to Chairman in advance of the meeting............ I 
Preliminary applications received from junior colleges, and held for attention 
of the Committee at the meeting............. Ra Rit A TE Et 9 
Special Studies made, reports written, and forwarded to Committee Chairman 
Ra pee pe aNelm Col) hal Suaslefatal Gs cooiiond Ceadic One Ulcio owes 0 Oko OmsO.0 Ce CUO IORI O10 5 
Supplementary material received from institutions of which Special Studies 
WiGHE DOGS ORY stot, cools Globo neta 0s. 6 cia in Mob OCHOo Deeb acu. c a mod c 7 
Annual reports collected from Non-Member Colleges, inspections made, re- 
ports written, and held for attention of Committee at the meeting........... 19 
Reports collected from senior institutions on probation, and forwarded to 
@hairman of Committee on Triennial Reports... .... 2.36.2. <sree ess cis 4 
Reports collected from junior colleges on probation, and held for attention of 
ties @omimittees at the) MICCt NG si a roneyetin oy is emote oils oylene w! «fol'otalalslel (6 /wlloveLsl/oun\olol= (eels I 
Junior institution on probation, report written, and held for attention of the 
@omumittee at the meeting... . 0. 22. ie ce tee ce cee ee ee cee nese e eae I 
GST oy alow 0 une roe otiemeb dlowlog nasa clon Ghcre Sula piinnmnto.c oto Oo 169 


Special studies of four senior institutions were authorized by the Commission at 
the 1934 meeting. Members of the Commission served on the committees making 
these studies, and faculties of eight colleges and universities codperated in the review 


of the written material. 
In addition to the studies duly authorized, one was made of a member college in 


good standing, the invitation coming from the college. The written material was 
reviewed in the same manner as that of the four. Since the study was by invitation, 
a report was not made to the Committee on Special Studies, but sent directly to the 


president of the college. j 
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Written material from a college studied in 1933 was reviewed again this year when 
the college continued its application for membership. 

Thus it is noted that the faculties of twelve higher institutions codperated in this 
work of review. Following are the institutions: 


University of Alabama Agnes Scott College 

University of Mississippi Birmingham-Southern College 
Southern Methodist University Centre College 

University of Texas Converse College 

Alabama College East Texas State Teachers College 
Florida State College for Women North Texas State Teachers College 


Five of the twenty-five Non-Member Colleges are presenting applications to the 
Committee on New Members for approval preliminary to Special Studies and final 
consideration for membership at the 1936 meeting. One Non-Member institution 
is requesting that its name be withdrawn from the list. 


Inspections made during the year were as follows: 


Senior college applicants..... 13 Junior college on probation.. 1 
Junior college applicants..... II Non-Member colleges. .,....19 
Senior preliminary applicant. 1 — 
Special Stuciesin wverremverts iit 5 Totalsecibielsavctehital anette 50 


The study of athletics authorized by the Commission at the 1933 meeting has been 
completed’ and is ready for presentation. Eighty-five colleges and universities 


participated in this study. Respectfully submitted 


M. C. Huntiey, Executive Secretary. 


One of the most useful, as well as the most onerous services of the Commission is the 
‘Special Study” plan, which has been described in previous reports. A college president 
who had served on such a study was so much impressed with its value, that he asked to 
have a study made of his own institution, and is warm in his praise of the report. It is 
another service which the Commission is glad to render, and is able to render only be- — 
cause of the willing codperation of its members, as the fee charged does not fully cover 
the cost. 4 

Two years ago the Commission authorized an experiment in two of its member insti- 
tutions, reports of which have been rendered each year. At this meeting it has authorized 
another experiment in George Peabody College. Attention is called to this fact because — 
of a criticism often heard, which is based on an entire misunderstanding and misuse of 
the word “‘standardize.”’ Nothing could be farther from the intention of the Commission 
than the reduction of all institutions to a dead level of uniformity. When we use the 
word, we mean that entirely regardless of the nature of the work done, it must be of stand- 
ard quality. If one of our institutions wishes to emulate the example of some more radi- 
cal institution and offer one of the courses which make the more conservative gasp for 
breath, the Commission would probably, on recovering from the shock, merely require 
that the course be of the standard proper for such a bizarre course. 

In the midst of the routine of its work the Commission occasionally receives a report 
which brings a breath of fresh air into its sometimes stuffy atmosphere. The Special e 
Committee to investigate conditions in certain institutions in Louisiana prefaced the re- 
port of its findings with a “General Statement.” This statement made such an impres- | 
sion on the Commission that a motion was adopted that the statement be read on the 
floor of the Association. 

“The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is a voluntary associa- 
tion of the colleges, universities and secondary schools of the Southern States. Every 
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institution has become a member of its own accord and at its own request. The purpose 
of the Southern Association is to encourage and promote certain standards and ideals in 
the field of education. The Southern Association is, in reality, a company or comrade- 
ship of schools and colleges devoted to high educational principles and to the cause of 
education in the South. 

“A member of this Association accepts, therefore, the terms of membership and by its 
membership signifies its willingness to maintain the special standards and academic ideals 
on which rest the value and merit of the educational process. Ifa college or school does 
not, cannot or is not permitted by circumstances to meet the conditions of membership 
to which it and all others have subscribed, the college or school should not remain a mem- 
ber in good standing since the requirements that give meaning and worth to the whole 
organization are not being observed. 

“Furthermore, membership in a reputable association brings to its members a certain 
degree of prestige and recognition because of the known, acknowledged and accepted 
standards and principles of the Association. In other words, the standards, the ideals 
and the strength of the group become the valuable possession of the individual institution, 

“Examination and inspection of all members, both colleges and secondary schools, 
occur at regular intervals and special examinations and inspection of any member take 
place whenever the occasion demands. The object of both the regular and special ex- 
amination is to determine whether or not the requirements and conditions of member- 
ship are being maintained. The Committees and Commissions of the Southern Associa- 
tion and the Association itself have no legal power over any institution, its Board of Trus- 
tees or Directors, or a State Educational Department or a State Legislature. They can- 
not and do not wish to force an institution or its governing authority to follow or to reject 
certain practices and policies. That an institution is attempting to observe the require- 
ments of the Association and cannot, or that circumstances prevail, inimical to educa- 
tional ideals, over which an institution has no control does not set aside the obligations 
and terms of membership. The Association determines simply the question whether or 

- not a member institution is meeting the essential conditions of membership. According 
to the answer to this question the member college or school is entitled or is not entitled 
to be one of a comradeship pledged to definite principles and to a lofty purpose.” 

During the past two years a special investigation of the scholastic record of athletes in 
our member institutions has been carried on by the office of the Executive Secretary. It 
has entailed an enormous amount of work, and would be practically unintelligible if it 
had not been digested. The report made by this Special Committee has been ordered 
published in the Proceedings, and will repay careful study by those interested. 


Committee on Triennial Reports 
The report of this Committee is always of interest, as it reflects more clearly than any 
_other source, because it is based on a wider range of accurate information, the educational 
condition of the South,’ 


A bothersome standard for the member colleges was the one referring to 
intercollegiate athletics. This problem, of course, is not preculiar to the 
colleges in the Southern region. It is of historical value to make a record 
of the serious attempts made by the Commission to check and correct evils 
connected with emphasis on intercollegiate athletics particularly inter- 


collegiate football. 


g J ing lati d Secondary 
F di he F h Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges an 
iccts G Eas) op Seng he Commies on Triennial Reports,” ibid., pp. 106 ff. 

> Pp- 5 
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As an indication of the continued problem involved in intercollegiate 
athletics it is significant that as soon as the Commission acted on the four 
Mississippi colleges at the 1930 meeting they took the following action: 


MEMBERSHIP IN ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS 


At the 1928 meeting of the Association, on recommendation of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, the Association voted that: 

“The Commission require, as a condition of membership in the Association, ap- 
plying to all institutions engaging in intercollegiate athletics, that they hold member- 
ship in or meet the requirements for membership in some athletic conference or as- 
sociation which requires adherence to the widely recognized safeguards against abuse, 
such as in the case of institutions of higher education forbidding the playing of “spe- 
cial” students, the non-migrant rule, and the one-year rule, together with the rules 
which experience has proved to be necessary.” 


In 1929, on the recommendation of the Commission, the following amendment, in- 
corporating the action of the previous year, was added to Standard Number 16: 


“All members of the Association which engage in intercollegiate athletics shall 
also hold membership in some athletic conference or association, approved by this 
Association, which requires adherence to the widely recognized safeguards against 
abuse, such as forbidding the playing of ‘special’ students, the non-migrant rule, 
and the one-year rule, together with the rules which experience has proved to be 
necessary.” 


In its endeavor to carry out these instructions of the Association, the Commission asked 
a committee of experts in athletic matters, consisting of Messrs. S. V. Sanford, N. W. 
Dougherty, J. W. Provine, A. W. Hobbs, J. H. Neff, and D. A. Penick, chairman, to 
advise it on the matter of organizations which it may recognize. On the recommenda- 
tion of this committee, the Commission approved the Southern Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, the Southwest Conference, and the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 
The Chairman of the Commission was directed to transmit the criticisms of the committee 
to the other athletic conferences and association in the territory of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States and to ask for further reports from 
such organizations. The committee was continued, with the request that it make a fur- 
ther and final report in 1931, and that it give consideration to the question of the partici- 
pation of junior college graduates in intercollegiate athletics, if otherwise qualified, im- 
mediately on transfer to a senior college. The thanks of the Commission were extended 
to the committee for its very valuable services. 

The Commission further voted “That it is the sense of this Commission that some mini- 
mum requirement of academic attainment be required by the various athletic conferences 
or associations.” 


The Chairman of the Commission was authorized to act on the question of the two a 
member colleges not now holding membership in any athletic conference or association. _ 


At the 1935 annual meeting the final and extensive report of the investi- 
gating committee on intercollegiate athletics was presented and approved. | 


Forty-one pages of the 1935 Proceedings were given to this report of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics. An excerpt follows: 


4 Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Associati 
Schools of the Southern States (1930), pp. 55 f. of the latte ates daa i 
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“For comparative purposes the 85 colleges which sent in records of 
football Students participating in intercollegiate football have been 
divided into five groups. They are as follows: 


Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities.............. 40 
PAPE CEUUIVEISi Hest, “aan yok ae Se ee. 7 
Bisicatniversitica:, scx, me wat wale. Che ye igen ibn II 
Land Grant and Technical Colleges............... 9 
tata Feachers. (Oleres sre seh. fia te Weve dele eee 18 


Under these divisions the permanent records of 4,553 students were 
examined. There are 1,930 football players in liberal arts colleges 
and universities, 470 in large universities, 732 in state universities, 624 
in land grant and technical colleges, and 797 in teachers colleges.” 5 


Interesting details were given in various tables to illustrate the inter- 
collegiate athletic situation—the number of football students enrolled in 
the 85 colleges according to classes, the number of such students that ad- 
mitted by transfer from junior colleges, the number admitted by transfer 
from other schools, the number of students deficient in entrance units ac- 
cording to types of colleges, the number of withdrawals by college classes 
with the reasons for withdrawal, whether voluntary or forced, and the 
number of football students graduating. Tables also showed by the five 
selected types of member colleges the total number of hours taken from the 
nine major departments and the total number of hours passed, failed, con- 
ditioned, or dropped together with statistical information on each individual 
subject taken by the athletic students. The following summary coacluded 
this detailed report: 


‘The records indicate that 8 per cent of the 4,553 football students 
were received by transfer. 

“The percentage of transfer students ranges from 6.6 in land grant 
and technical colleges to 12.2 in the state teachers colleges. 

“10% per cent of the total number of football students were deficient 
in entrance requirements. In the liberal arts colleges and large uni- 
versities there were more deficiencies in language than in any other 
subject. At the state universities and land grant colleges there were 
more deficiencies in mathematics. . 

“14 per cent of the football students withdrew from school, either 
temporarily for a semester or year, or permanently. 

“941% per cent of all the A’s which were earned were in Physical 
Education and military training. 


5 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1935), p- 67. 
8 
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“51 per cent of the seniors graduated. Of the number who grad- 
uated 70 per cent were in school for only four years, and 30 per cent 
were in school for more than four years. 

“15, per cent of all the seniors were in school for more than four years 
but did not graduate. 

“The highest grades were found at the state teachers colleges: the 
lowest grades at the large universities.” ® 


This elaborate study of the football situation in the member colleges of 
the Association did turn on the white heat of full publicity. It is still a 
question whether such an elaborate study was sufficient to curb all the so- 
called abuses of over-emphasis on intercollegiate football. 


In a few years the university members of the Association still felt that 
there was continuing over-emphasis on intercollegiate football. ‘The mem- 
bers in the deep South organized themselves into a group and appointed 
a full-time official referee at a salary equal to the average received by the 
member-university presidents. The first person appointed to this post was 
ex-Governor Mike Conner, of Mississippi, who still holds this position. His 
authority is similar to that held by the late Judge Kennesaw Mountain 
Landis, the czar of the national baseball leagues. 


Quite sensibly some of the independent four-year liberal arts colleges are 
discontinuing intercollegiate football. The competition for football fresh- 
men with their large neighbor state universities is too strenuous. ‘The de- 
pletion of male enrollment in these colleges due to World War IT has ac- 
celerated the tendency toward abolition of intercollegiate football. For- 
tunately for all concerned, these colleges are developing excellent programs 
of intracollegiate athletics. Thus every student can take an active part in 
competitive athletics over and above the opportunity to utilize his lung 
power on an occasional Saturday afternoon in the fall when the football — 
team plays a home game. 


World War II is responsible for discontinuation of the annual meetings 
of the Association for the past three years. The’Federal Office of Defense 
Transportation has frowned upon conventions and assemblies. The loyal 4 
and patriotic members of the Association are not only glad to abide by such _ 
a regulation but also to codperate to the utmost in utilizing the facilities of i 
the colleges for the ‘war effort. i 


During the war the Commission on Higher Institutions has suspended . 
action by most of its sub-committees, including the one that has to do with 
new members. Naturally this is disappointing to those non-member col-— 
leges that feel they have now qualified for membership. With the end of — 
war, however, the Commission should soon be operating in full force. | 

* Ibid., p. 108. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 
AND RESEARCH 


Forty years of accrediting schools and colleges in the Southern area with 
an intensive grind of the mill for the last half of the period, pretty well fin- 
ished the task. There are only a few more colleges in the area needing to 
improve their situation, primarily in finances, that might be interested in 
becoming members of the Association. It is quite-natural that the next 
step to evolve is improvement in the curricula of all types of member insti- 
tutions. 


The inspiration to take the lead in this direction came to several members 
of the Association at about the same time fifteen years ago, including Dean 
K. J. Hoke of the College of William and Mary. The writer remembers 
well Dean Hoke’s timid but intense and persistent approach to the ‘“‘powers 
that be’”’ of the Association. It was a pleasure to join him in urging col- 
leagues on the Executive Committee to give approval to the establishment 
of a new Commission and to appropriate $1,000 for its first year’s work. 
The genesis of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research and 
the organization of its first work can best be told in the words of Dean Hoke: 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research grew out of the need to study 
intensively some of the educational problems which the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has been meeting in its work of accrediting Southern educational 
institutions. Some of the more significant of these problems include more emphasis on 
quality in standardization, relationship between school and college, cost of instruction 
‘in secondary schools and colleges, financial support of secondary schools and colleges, 
and the education of teachers in secondary schools and colleges. 


The Southern Association has been studying these problems through committees ap- 
pointed from its membership. Due to the fact that the membership of such committees 
is made up of people, who—on account of their regular positions—can give only partial 
time to the study of the problems before them, and also on account of the fact that only 
limited funds are available to support such studies, a sentiment has grown in the mem-~ 
bership of the Association for the establishment of an organization which would have the 
sole responsibility for studying the problems of the Association. ‘This responsibility is 
different from the executive responsibility of the two commissions which formerly carried 
on the work of the Association; namely, the Commission on Higher Institutions, and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. 

Accordingly, the Association at its annual meeting in December, 1935, created through 
its new constitution the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. The duties 
of this Commission are to study accrediting policies of the Association, to study notable 
procedures in administering programs of studies, and to stimulate experimentation. The 
membership of the Commission is made up of thirty persons consisting of one person con- 

‘nected with a member institution of higher education from each state, one person con- 
nected with a member secondary school from each state, and eight people elected at large 


from member institutions. 
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The Association at its annual meeting in December, 1935, appointed the membership 
of the Committee, created means for its organization, and appropriated $1,000 for its 
expenses for the session of 1936. The first meeting of the Commission was held in At- 
lanta, February 15, 1936, at which time a chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and an execu- 
tive committee of seven were appointed. At this meeting a survey of proposals for study 


from the membership of the Commission was made. As a result of the deliberation of 
the Commission at this time, it was decided to undertake “‘a codperative study between 


high schools and colleges” designed to develop an educational program that would more 
adequately meet the needs of our adolescent youth. In order to finance this study it was 
proposed that financial assistance be secured from the Association and from other sources. 

The Association at its annual meeting in December, 1936, approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to undertake this proposed study and appropriated $1,000 for 
the expenses of the Commission for 1937, and in addition appropriated $1,500 a year 
for three years on condition that the Commission secure $2,500 a year for the same three 
years from some other source. 

With this encouragement the Commission through its Executive Committee and with 
the aid of the state committees of the Commission on Secondary Schools has invited three 
schools in each state to participate in this study. Each state committee either has sent 
to the commission applications from schools which wish to participate in the study or has 
notified the Commission that such applications will be filed. Each state committee has 
also designated one of its members to act in a supervisory capacity of the work in these 
schools. In most instances this person is the state supervisor of high schools. 

Acting on the authority granted it by the Association in December, 1936, the Executive 
Committee has given its attention to the securing of the necessary funds to finance this 
study. A grant of $10,000 has been secured for an exploratory study of one year in order 
that there may be adequate time for the schools to be thorough in the planning of their 
programs and also for the Commission to evaluate critically these plans before final selec- 
tion of schools is made. All persons participating in the planning of this study are of the 
opinion that this exploratory year will contribute greatly to the success of the undertaking. 

The Commission has been fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Frank C. Jenkins 
to act as a coérdinator in this exploratory work. He will begin his work about July 16. 
By the last of September, the Committee expects details of the plan of procedure to be 
perfected. Early in October, Dr. Jenkins expects to begin his visitation of the schools 
desiring to participate in the study. Through this visitation, the Commission hopes to 
help the schools and also to secure information which will be helpful in choosing the 
schools to participate in the study. This exploratory program provides also for conferences in 
each state to which the teachers, principals, and supervisors who are directly engaged in the undertaking 
will be invited. Through such visitation and conferences the Commission hopes to help the schools in 
the formulation of their own programs and also to secure information which will be helpful in selecting 
and directing the schools which participate in the undertaking. 


The Commission got underway promptly and with great success. The 
original thousand dollars appropriated for the committee soon ‘brought 
forth one-hundred fold” in financial support, primarily from the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. The initial stages in the 
life of the new Commission are excellently told in the report given by its 
chairman, Dean Hoke, at the Memphis meeting in 1939. This report, 
given in full, is taken from the May, 1939, issue of the SourHERN AssocIA- 
TION QuaRTERLyY (Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 235-238). 


* Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 3 (August, 1937), pp. 282 f. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE CoéPERATIVE STUDY Between Hicu Scuoots AND CoLLEcEs 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, created in December, 1935, 
was authorized by the Association in December, 1936, to undertake “‘a Coéperative Study 
between High Schools and Colleges designed to develop an educational program that 
would more adequately meet the needs of our adolescent youth.” 

To finance this undertaking the Association appropriated $1,000 for the general ex- 
penses of the Commission for 1937, and $1,500 per year for three years on condition that 
a sum of $2,500 per year for three years could be secured from other sources. It was 
planned that this Study should begin in September, 1937. 

Further study by the Commission and other persons interested in it revealed the neces- 
sity for a year of exploratory work with the aid of a director in order that the problems 
involved could be clearly defined. To this end the General Education Board appropri- 
ated $10,000 for the year beginning July 1, 1937, and ending June 30, 1938, which, with 
the $2,500 appropriated by the Association, gave the Commission a budget of $12,500 
with which to codperate with the state and Southern Association representatives in each 
state in studying the needs in secondary schools and in the formulation of a program of 
procedure. 

SELECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Commission formulated its objections, planned its procedures and through each 
State Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools invited schools to participate 
in the Study. After careful inspection and counsel with the local authorities and on the 
recommendation of each State Committee, the Commission selected three secondary 
schools from each of the eleven states in the Association. The interest shown by the 
teachers, principals, and state officials in this work was convincing evidence to the Com- 
mission of the need of such an undertaking as the Commission had in mind. This interest 
and the applications from more schools to participate in the Study than could be accepted 
aided the Commission in its request to the General Education Board for a grant of $24,000 
per year, beginning July 1, 1938, for three years to launch the Study. This grant has 
been made. 

CoéPERATION BETWEEN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It was conceived early in the Study that in order to carry forward a program to meet 
the needs of high school pupils some departure from the usual pattern of college admission 
might seem advisable. To this end, the colleges were asked to accept graduates from 
* the secondary schools which would be selected for the Study without the enforcement of 
the usual specific entrance regulations which might be in conflict. The colleges responded 
to this request in a splendid coéperative spirit. 

In order further to define the problems in the schools which were considered for selec- 
tion and to bring clearly before the teachers and principals who were to engage in this 
Study, 125 of these teachers and principals participated in a six-weeks conference at Van- 
derbilt University during the summer of 1938. To make this conference possible, the 
General Education Board made an additional grant of $13,500. 


BEGINNING OF THE STUDY 


In September, 1938, the Study, officially called “The Southern Association Study in 
Colleges and Secondary Schools,” was begun in thirty-one secondary schools, distributed 
over the South, which had been recommended by each State Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools and the Director of this Study and approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. Each school was 
notified of its selection for particiaption in this Study through the Chairman of the State 


Commiitee. 
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One hundred and twenty-five senior colleges and fifty junior colleges signed an agree- 
ment to codperate with the Commission in this undertaking. Each selected secondary 
school was given the names of the participating colleges and each coéperating college 
was given the names of the selected secondary schools. 


ApDvIsORY COUNCIL 


At the request of the Commission, an Advisory Council of five representatives has been 
appointed by the Chairman of the Commission on Higher Institutions to advise with the 
Commission in the direction of the Study. This Council is composed of the following 
persons: 

Dr. Paul P. Boyd, Dean, University of Kentucky 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Superintendent Tennessee Military Institute 
Dr. W. H. Faulkner, University of Virginia 

Dr. H. G. Noffsinger, President, Virginia-Intermont College 

Dr. B. L. Parkinson, President, Mississippi State College for Women 


Members of this Council have sat with the Executive Committee of the Commission 
at its last two meetings and have rendered highly significant assistance. ‘The Commission 
looks to this Council for much help as the Study proceeds. 


PURPOSE 
As the Study has progressed, its purposes and implications have become more clearly 
defined. These purposes and implications were set forth in the following statement pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee of the Commission, approved by the Advisory Coun- 
cil and mailed to each coéperating institution December 1, 1938: 


“In our democratic society, the secondary schools and colleges must meet the needs of 


the changing social order which has created them. Education in each is not absolute. 
The secondary school should be concerned equally with the boys and girls who go to col- 
lege and with those who do not. The college is concerned primarily with those boys and 
girls in the secondary school who will go to college. ‘The two institutions have, therefore, 
mutual concern in any effort which is directed towards the improvement of instruction 
in the secondary school. 

“There are practices and authorities to justify the belief that the skillful teacher with 
sound scholarship in subject matter and with keen understanding of the capacities and 
interests of boys and girls is a safer guide for the education of boys and girls in the second- 
ary school than a rigid pattern fixed by inflexibly specified unit requirements. In the 
pursuit of this Study, it is planned to provide careful guidance for the teachers who are 
participating in it.” 

Tue STAFF 


During the current year, the Commission has had the services of three persons for full 
time and from three to six persons for part time or special call. These persons have gone 
to the selected schools on request from the teachers and principals and have given much 
help in the form of expert knowledge and professional guidance. Through this staff, 
the Commission hopes to give direction to the Study and to keep in close touch with it 
as it develops. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


From the beginning of this Study, it was manifest that teacher education is an impor- 
tant factor to insure success of the undertaking. The conference of six weeks at Vander 
bilt University during the summer of 1938 was an excellent teacher-education coon 
A summer conference of six weeks of some 225 teachers and principals from the selected 
schools will be held at the University of North Carolina during the summer of 1939. To 
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assist in the financing of this conference, the General Education Board has made a special 
grant of $17,5c0. The Commission pays one-half of all expenses of the persons who are 
selected to attend these conferences. 

In order to extend its services, the Commission is committed to the policy of assisting, 
within the scope of its resources, member institutions on teacher-education programs. 
The Commission hopes to be of some assistance to three institutions on teacher-education 
programs during the coming summer. 

It has also been the policy of the Commission to seek promising persons throughout 
the South and assist them in preparing themselves for positions of leadership in the Study. 
To this end, the General Education Board has given generous assistance. At present 
there are five persons from the South taking advanced work at different universities 
throughout the country in preparation for participation in the Study. The expenses 
of these persons are met from grants-in-aid in the amount of $2,500 from the General 
Education Board. 

ConcLusIon 

In concluding this report, reference is again made to the official statement of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commission and the Advisory Council under date of December 
x, 1938. The concluding remarks in this statement are as follows: 

“Though it is difficult and probably unwise to be too specific in predicting the results 
of this Study, it is advisable to have certain objectives which reasonably may be attained: 
It is believed that the following are some of the results which should follow from the Study: 

1. High school graduates, not going to college, will be better prepared for citizenship 
and for entrance into some useful occupation; 

2. High school graduates will certainly do as well in college on achievement in subject 
matter as graduates from the traditional high school curriculum. In problems of per- 
sonal adjustment to college life, they will probably have less difficulty; : 

3. The need and the means for a broader concept in the education of the teacher will 
be made clear; 

4. Valuable information should be obtained which will throw new light on the rela- 

tionship between the secondary school and college, and probably will aid the colleges in 
the study which they are now making of desirable changes in their own curriculum. 


CooPERATION 

Two conditions necessitate intelligent and active codperation of the secondary school 
and coilege if either institution is to render its fullest service. The secondary school must 
educate the boys and girls who go to college, as well as those who do not. The college 
must educate the men and women who do the teaching in the secondary schools, 


as weli as those who go into other pursuits. 


The genesis of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, 
doubtless, was the former committee on Unit Courses of Study of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. At the 1935 meeting this committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Goodrich C. White, then dean of Emory Univer- 
sity, made a final report. Therein attention was called to the fact that four 
years earlier, Professor Holland Holton of Duke University had presented 
a paper outlining the plan for the study on curricular problems and other 
problems having to do with relations between secondary schools and col- 
leges. The following year a long report was presented to the Commission 
in which several lines of investigation were projected, and the Commission 
voted an appropriation of $400 for the work of the Committee on Unit 
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Courses. This Committee continued its work until it seemed quite evident 
that the new Commission would be set up by the Association. In conse- 
quence, it did not publish the results of its study but turned over the material 
to the new Commission.” 

For historical purposes it is of value to give the original list of persons ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee of the Association to this new Com- 
mission. 

Commission ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 
Members from Institutions of Higher Education 
Alabama: Dean Zebulon Judd, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Florida: A. R. Mead, Director, Training School, University of Florida 
Georgia: Dean Harry Little, State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Kentucky: Dean William S. Taylor, College of Education, University of 

Kentucky 
Louisiana: P. A. Roy, S.J., Loyola University 
Mississippi: Dean Floyd Farquear, School of Education, University of 

Mississippi 
North Carolina: Dean Edgar Knight, School of Education, University of 

North Carolina 
South Carolina: Dean W. H. Washington, Clemson College 
Tennessee: Lawrence Derthick, State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Texas: Dean J. C. McElhannon, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Virginia: Dean K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary 


Members from Secondary Schools 
Alabama: Frazer Banks, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham 
Florida: Principal R. L. Carter, Plant City 
Georgia: Principal Hayden C. Bryant, Druid Hills School, Atlanta 
Kentucky: Superintendent H. H. Hill, Lexington 
Louisiana: Principal Charles E. Kenny, Neville High School, Monroe u 
Mississippi: Superintendent H. V. Cooper, Vicksburg 
North Carolina: Principal E. H. Garinger, Charlotte High School 
South Carolina: Principal W. F. Loggins, Sumter 
Tennessee: C. H. Moore, Superintendent and Principal, Clarksville 
Texas: Principal J. C. Parker, Fort Worth 
Virginia: Superintendent Fred Alexander, Newport News 


Members at Large ts 

Doak S. Campbell, Head of Division of Surveys, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
H. L. Garrett, Professor of Education and Director of Graduate Studies in 
Education, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


2 Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meetin the Sout. hati ‘ 
Schools (1935)y P. 142. ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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S. B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, Virginia 
W. C. Jones, Dean, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 

Kentucky 
Raymond A. Kent, President, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
J. C. Mathews, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 
Gordon Singleton, Dean, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 
R. E. Wager, Head of Department of Education, Emory University, At- 

lanta, Georgia 

Dean K. J. Hoke of the College of William and Mary, was chairman of 
the new Commission from its inception until his untimely death on Febru- 
ary 6, 1944, with the exception of one year when he was left off of the Com- 
mission because of the regulation of the new Constitution of the Association 
which does not allow the members of any of the three Commissions to suc- 
ceed themselves immediately at the expiration of their second term of office. 
Dean Edgar W. Knight of the University of North Carolina was chairman 
of the Commission during the year that Dean Hoke was not a member. 
Upon the latter’s death, the Executive Committee of the Association ap- 
pointed its present chairman, President Doak S. Campbell of Florida State 
College for Women. 

The first secretary of the Commission was Assistant Superintendent L. 
Frazer Banks of Birmingham Public Schools, who served for four years. He 
was succeeded by Assistant Superintendent Lawrence Derthick of Nashville 
Public Schools for two years, by Professor R. E. Parker, University of Ten- 
nessee, for one year, and by Registrar W. L. Mayer of North Carolina State 
College, who now holds the secretaryship. 

The main project of the Commission up to the present has been the South- 
ern Association Study. The, Study was organized to stimulate efforts “‘to 
improve classroom procedure, administrative practices, teacher-pupil-parent 
relationships, community life, and teacher education.” The work was 
carried on through thirty-three secondary schools, three for each of the 
eleven states in the Southern area. 

Frank C. Jenkins was appointed full-time director of the Study. He was 
given a staff of assistants varying in number according to the annual appro- 
priations made for the Study. Dr. Jenkins is peculiarily prepared for this 
important assignment because of his long connection with the work of the 
Association, first as a member of the State Department of Education of 
Mississippi, then of the Millsaps College faculty, and from 1936 the secretary 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 

In addition to the small annual appropriations made to the Commission 
by the Executive Committee of the Association, varying from $1,000 to 
$2,500, the chief source of income for its work has been the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York. This division of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
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contributed a total of $205,500 to the work of the Commission and its related 
interests during a period of some five years. 

In order to have the workers in the thirty-three schools better prepared 
for the solution of their problems, a considerable part of the Rockefeller 
grants was allocated to special classes during the summers of 1938, 1939, 
1940. In 1938 a six weeks’ course was held for these school workers, with 
the staff members of the Study present, at Vanderbilt University. One 
hundred twenty-five persons were enrolled. 

In 1939 there were 200 principals and teachers who participated in the 
Study, who attended the summer courses especially arranged for them at 
the University of North Carolina. Similar large numbers of the group at- 
tended another 12 weeks’ summer course in 1940 at the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 

At all three of these summer schools the participants were allowed one- 
half of their expenses from the budget of the Commission. In the words of © 
Director Jenkins of the Study, the purpose of these conferences was to give 
the participating principals and teachers assistance “in formulating and 
organizing plans for the development of educational programs to meet the 
needs of pupils and the community in which they live, to aid teachers in 
working out their individual problems and in codperation with each other.” 

In the summer of 1940, the staff codperated with summer conferences in — 
nine other member colleges of the Association that were offering courses - 
that would be of general help to teachers in all member secondary schools 
interested in the improvement of teaching in the secondary schools. 

In 1941 there were fourteen colleges and universities that held summer 
conferences in codperation with the Study. There were in attendance at 
these 1941 conferences a total of 1,059 teachers, principals, superintendents — 
and supervisors. ‘The Study has had the following results: improved subject 
matter in teaching, a direct attack on achievement of fundamental objectives, — 
development of improved administrative procedures, more effective teacher- 
pupil relations, and more satisfying teacher-pupil-parent relationships. a 

When the Study was started, the Commission requested interested mem- _ 
ber colleges of the Association to admit graduates from the thirty-three se- 
lected schools without the enforcement of the usual specific regulations which é 
may be involved. One hundred sixty-eight member institutions of higher 
learning signed this agreement. The evidence is clear that the study has 
been thoroughly endorsed by the school and college members of the Asso- 
ciation. 3 

Another important contribution made by the Commission through the 
Southern Association Study is the splendid aid given to the Secondary School 
Study for Negroes. 7 

From the beginning, the Commission on Curricular Problems and Re 
search has had at each annual meeting of the Association a joint session wi 
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the Commission on Secondary Schools and a joint session with the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions. The joint session with the latter Commission 
has eventuated into Summer Work Conferences at Sewanee, Tennessee, with 
selected representatives from the two Commissions. In the summer of 194! 
there were 80 in attendance, and in the summer of 1942 the enrollment had 
increased to 149. It was the good fortune of the writer to be a member of 
the 1942 Summer Work Conference, to participate in the discussions of the 
whole group and to work with sub-committees to draw up statements con- 
cerning improvements in curricular and other problems facing the four-year 
liberal arts colleges. 

As a result of these Work Conferences at Sewanee there have been issued 
a number of pamphlets and articles. The secretary of the Conference has 
been Professor R. E. Parker of the University of Tennessee, who served also 
as editor. The committee directing the conference has been composed of 
Dean Hoke, Secretary Parker, and Chancellor O. C. Carmichael of Vander- 
bilt University. World War II has prevented the holding of a third work 
conference under the joint auspices of the two Commissions. Sufficient 
funds have been reserved for such a meeting. It is anticipated that the 
meeting will be held in the summer of 1946. 

The committee on Work Conferences is developing a codperative study 
on teacher education. ‘‘The following organizations are codperating effec- 
tively in the development of the study, which promises to make a significant 
contribution to higher education: Conference of Academic Deans, Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, Church-Related Colleges of 
the South, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, Heads of Departments and Deans 
of Education in State Universities and Land Grant Colleges of the Southern 
States, Humanities Study Conference (Vanderbilt University), Natural 
Science Study (University of Georgia), Social Science Study (University of 
North Carolina), Southern Conference on Teacher Education, Southern 
ural Life Conference, Southern States Work Conference on School Ad- 

inistrative Problems, and the Southern University Conference.” Through 

is codperative Study the Committee should be able to “draft a document 
f Southern Education which will be of great value in the future.” 


As the Association progresses into its second half-century, the Commission 
nm Curricular Problems and Research will doubtless loom larger in the ac- 
ivities of the Association: and gradually become more potent. Improve- 
ent in the teaching will ever be its goal. The better teacher assures a better 
tudent. Whether the latter finishes his formal schooling with the high 
chool or the junior college, or the senior college, or the professional school, 
r the university, his school career should make him an increasingly better 
itizen and a far more competent person to fill his niche in a world reeling 
om the throes of a terrible World War II. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


George T. Winston, President, University of North Carolina, 1895-96 

R. B. Fulton, Chancellor, University of Mississippi, 1896-97 

B. L. Wiggins, Vice Chancellor, University of the South, 1897-98 

Charles W. Dabney, President, University of Tennessee, 1898-99 

John M. Webb, Professor, Webb School, 1899-1900 

James K. Powers, President, University of Alabama, 1900-01 

Edwin Mims, Professor, Trinity College, 1901-02 

R. H. Jesse, President, University of Missouri, 1902-03 

George H. Denny, President, Washington and Lee University, 1903-04 

Brown Ayres, President, University of Tennessee, 1904-05 

D. F. Houston, President, University of Texas, 1905-06 

C. B. Wallace, Principal, University School, Nashville, Tennessee, 1906-07 

J. H. Dillard, Dean, Tulane University, 1907-08 

F. P. Venable, President, University of North Carolina, 1908-09 

R. E. Blackwell, President, Randolph-Macon College, 1909-10 

C. H. Barnwell, Dean, University of Alabama, 1910-11 

J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, 1911-12 

J. L. Henderson, Professor, University of Texas, 1912-13 

J. Carter Walker, Principal, Woodberry Forest School, 1913-14 

D. C. Barrow, President, University of Georgia, 1914-15 

Bert E. Young, Professor, Vanderbilt University, 1915-16 

William A. Webb, President, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 910 

C. G. Maphis, Professor, University of Virginia, 1917-18-19 

Julius T. Wright, Principal, University School, Mobile, 1919-20 

J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, 1920-21 

A. B. Dinwiddie, President, Tulane University, 1921-22 

S. J. McCallie, Headmaster, McCallie School, Chattanooga, 1922-23 

L. T. Baker, Dean, University of South Carolina, 1923-24 

W. D. Hooper, Professor, University of Georgia, 1924-25 

N. W. Walker, Dean, University of North Carolina, 1925-26 

Theodore H. Jack, Dean, Emory University, 1926-27 

H. M. Ivy, Superintendent, Meridian Public Schools, 1927-28 

R. L. Marquis, President, North Texas State Teachers College, 1928-29 

Harry D. Campbell, Dean, Washington and Lee University, 1929-30 

Charles A. Brown, Associate Superintendent, Birmingham Public Schools, 
1930-31 

Joseph Roemer, eee George Peabody College, 1931-32 

William Preston Few, President, Duke University, 1932-33 

Frank L. McVey, President, University of Kentucky, 1933-34 

H. B. Heidelberg, Superintendent, Clarksdale Public Schools, 1934-35 
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J. Thomas Davis, Dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College, 1935-36 

C. A. Ives, Dean, Louisiana State University, 1936-38 

H. L. Donovan, President, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
1938-39 

P. A. Roy, President, Loyola University, 1939-40 

. R. Hinson, Professor, Florida State College for Women, 1940 

H, Whitley, President, East Texas State Teachers College, 1941 

M. E. Ligon, Professor, University of Kentucky, 1942 

G. D. Humphrey, President, Mississippi State College, 1943-44-45 


M 
S. 
M 


: SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


James H. Kirkland, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, 1895-1908 
rederick W. Moore, Professor, Vanderbilt University, 1908-1911 
ert E. Young, Professor, Vanderbilt University, 1911-1915 
alter Hullihen, Dean, University of the South, 1915-1917 
dward A. Bechtel, Dean, Tulane University, 1917-1921 
dwin D. Pusey, Superintendent of Schools, Durham, N. C., 1921-1923 
heodore H. Jack, Dear, Emory University, 1923-1926 
uy E. Snavely, President, Birmingham-Southern College, 1926-1937 
helton Phelps, President, Winthrop College, 1937-1943 
. R. Robinson, Registrar, George Peabody College, 1943- 


The list of the presidents shows that each one of the eleven states now in 
he Southern Association has had one or more representatives, with an addi- 
ional one from Missouri. Because of the failure of the Association to meet 
ne year during World’ War J, and for the two years during World War II 
here have only been 47 presidents during the first half century. These 47 
ave been selected as follows: Alabama, 4; Florida, 1; Georgia, 3; Kentucky, 
'; Louisiana, 4; Misissippi, 4; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 1; Ten- 
essee, 10; Texas, 5; Virginia, 6; and Missouri, 1. It will be observed that 
Mhancellor Kirkland counts twice in the 10 allowed Tennessee and in the 


yy 


The diversification of type of member-institution represented in the pres- 
ency is indicated in the following table: 


Presidents and.Chancellors..........-+.+-eeeeeee> 23 
ALCL IVCISIUICS PMc en one's bie dyes et ket ers NS II 
State Teachers Colleges. .2.....-.----0+e00: 3 
Independent Universities..........- Seaatirdg. 08 5 
Independent Colleges. .........--+++++++e5 2 

AWG Te He HERS Cd ahaa Pr a aaa v'e abel a vig els GISTs 9 
State Universities... .......-.eee eee eeees 5 
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School Superintendents "5 Sat. eee eke ee 3 
School Principals and Headmasters................ 4 
Professors 422/405. €4 O00 Wis oh eR Be eee a 8 
State-Universities ones sapen saree Pentre 5 
Independent Universities 72/27 e annem eee o 
Dotal Pg Uigrd. Ay Sent gnc: ake ee 47 


It will be seen from this table that there has been a rather even distribu- 
tion among state and independent schools and colleges. Noteworthy is the 
large number of presidents chosen from the member schools and colleges of 
Tennessee. 


APPENDIX II 
THE OricinaL ConstiruTion anp By-Laws oF THE AssOCcIATION (1895) 


The original Constitution and By-Laws would occupy slightly more than 
three printed pages of the QuarTERLy, whereas the present Constitution 
and By-Laws, including the Standards, require twenty-nine. The increase 
in activities and expansion of membership would hardly seem to demand 
ten times as much regulation after fifty years of constant improvement in 
the standards of the secondary schools and colleges of the Southern States! 
However, the expanded Constitution must go into detail concerning the 
composition of the three commissions—Higher Institutions, Secondary 
Schools, Curricular Problems—and their duties. The ‘‘Standards” for 
college and secondary school membership have also been elaborated with 
considerable detail over the half century. 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


SecTIOon 1. MName—This Association shall be called The Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 


Sec. 2. Odbject—The object of this Association shall be to consider the 
qualifications of candidates for admission to colleges, the methods of ad- 
mission, the character of the preparatory schools, the courses of study to be 
pursued in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, etc., as 
well as such other subjects as tend to the promotion of interest common to 
colleges and preparatory schools. 


ArTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


Sec. 1. Membership—Any college, high school, or other school preparing 
students for college in the Southern States may be received into member- 
ship of this Association upon recommendation of the Executive Committee 
and assent of the Association at a regular meeting. 


Sec. 2. Voting—In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of 
the Association, all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but on all. 
questions requiring a decision by ballot each institution represented shall 


have but one vote. 
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ARTICLE IIT 
OFFICERS 
The officers of the Association shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, 
and a Secretary and Treasurer, together with an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of the President (who shall be chairman ex officio), the Secretary and 
Treasurer, and five other members. These officers shall be chosen at the 
annual meeting by ballot, and shall hold office for one year, or until their 
successors shall have been elected. A plurality vote shall be sufficient for 
election. 
ARTICLE IV 
Duties OF OFFICERS 


The duties of these officers shall be such as usually appertain to the several 
offices. The Secretary and Treasurer shall pay out no money except on 
written order from the President. The Executive Committee shall prepare 
business for the Association, fix time and place of annual meeting, call special 
meetings, nominate schools and colleges for membership in the Association, 
and act for the Association in its recess; but the acts of this committee shall 
always be subject to the approval of the Association. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 
There shall be a regular annual meeting held in the first week in Novem- 
ber. A representation of one-third of the institutions belonging to the 
Association shall constitute a quorum for all purposes except amending 
the Constitution, when a majority shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 
EXPENSES 
To defray the expenses of holding meetings of the Association, conducting 
the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of five dollars shall be assessed 
upon each of the institutions represented in the Association, and any de- 
ficiency which may occur shall be provided for by special action of the 
Association. 
ArtTicLE VII 
POWER OF THE AssOCIATION 


Decisions by the Association of questions not pertaining to its organiza- 
tion shall always be considered advisory, and not mandatory. . 


ArTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENT 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association may be altered and 
amended at any regular meeting, at which a majority of the institutions 
belonging to the Association is represented according to Article V, by a vote | 
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by ballot by two-thirds of the institutions voting at the meeting. A notice 
of a proposed amendment must be made at the regular meeting before 
action is taken. 


By-Laws 


I. No college shall be eligible to membership in this Association which 
furnishes preparatory instruction in any subject as part of its college or- 
ganization. 


II. No college shall be admitted to or retain membership in this Associa- 
tion which does not hold written entrance examinations for admission of at 
least the scope indicated in Section III below, and publish the same an- 
nually, depositing copies of said examination papers with the Secretary of 
the Association. 

III. The Association prescribes the following as minimum requirements 
for admission to college, the same to be binding on each institution belonging 
to this Association: 

In English—Requirements of the Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 

In History and Geography—United States History and general 
geography. 

In Latin—Four books of Caesar and four orations of Cicero (or their 
equivalent), with accompanying work in Grammar and prose com- 
position. 

In Greek—Three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis (or equivalent), 
with accompanying work in Grammar and prose composition. (op- 
erative in 1898).* 

In Mathematics—Arithmetic and algebra through quadratics, or 
algebra to quadratics and three books of plane geometry. 


Of the above subjects, examinations in history, geography, and English 
shall be required of all students admitted to college, provided that students 
pursuing technical subjects in not more than two subjects may be excused 
from these examinations. Examinations in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, respectively, shall be required of all students expecting to continue 
these subjects. Certificates covering the above requirements may be ac- 
cepted from duly accredited preparatory schools in lieu of entrance exami- 
nations. 

IV. No college that admits students under fifteen years of age shall be 
eligible to membership in this Association. 

V. No preparatory school that confers degrees shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in the Association. 


* Enforcing the requirement of Greek was postponed from year to year until 1908, 
when this section of By-Law III was finally dropped. 
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